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Dorchester, Braintree, Weymouth, Hanson, Scituate, Ply- 
mouth, Hingham, Kingston, and Duxbury, within my own 
Congressional District; from Ashburnham, Dover, Medfield, 
Westminster, Franklin and Needham within the common- 
wealth, besides similar petitions subscribed by many thou- 
sand names from the states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Michigan. Among them all, there has been no petition 





from my own town Quincy, though nearly one thousand of 





POETRY 


the names are from Dorchester, Braintee, and Weymouth, 
residing within five miles of my own dwelling house. - Al- 








Song of the Slave. 
Betivitue, Feb. 26, 1837. 


Hard is the lot of him who’s doom’d to toil, 
Without one slender hope to sooth his pain; 
Whose sweat and labor are a master's spoil, 
Whose sad reward, a master’s proud disdain. 
Wipe from thy code, Columbia, wipe the stain, 
Befree as air but yet be kind as free, 
And chase foul bondage from thy southern plain; 
If such the right, of man, by Heaven’s decree, 
Oh then tet Afric’s sons feel whai it is—To Be. 
In het meridian day of late I hied, 
‘To court the covert of a spreading oak; 
sat beneath—and thence in pity eyed, 
The negro moiling at his daily yoke. 
And stifl ‘he plied the dull desponding stroke, 
Bencath the scorching of the noon-tite sun, 
2 4 ailent, or if words he speke, 
Sullen anu ; “st ever and anon, 


I could not hear—vu. -Seutes arefeinto shun. 
I heard the lash, which even v- -~ wield, 


The ruthless driver soon was forcea tv ,. 
‘Tho' strong of sinew, still he could not bear 
The tyrant labors of the parching field, 

But sought the shade to breathe a cooler air; 
Whilst less inhuman, but alas! less fair, 

The drudging slave began to pour his song 
Upon the heedless wind, and breathe despair. 
He sung the negroe’s foul, unpitied wrong, 
Sad and ironical—for late he felt the thong. 


“Hail Columbia, happy land, 

+*Where freedom waves her golden wand, 
«Where equal justice reigns. 

“But ah! Columbia, great and free, 

‘Has not a boon for mine and me, 
‘But slavery and chains. 


“O! once I had a soothing joy, 
‘The hope of other years, 
<‘That free Columbia would destroy, 
“Thesource of these my tears. 
“But pining, declining, 
+‘ still drag to the grave, 
“Doomed to sigh, till I die, 
“Free Columbia's Slave. 


“Hail Columbia, happy land, 
“Whose sons a free, a heaven born land, 
**Will free us soon with blows. 
«If freeman’s freest blood were shed, 
“Could it be purer or more red 
Than this of mine that flows? 
«Twas freeman’s whip that brought this gore, 
“That trickles down my breast— 
“But soon my bleeding will be oe'r, 
“My grave will give me rest. 
“1 will, then, until then, 
“Abide my hard and hopeless lot— 
«But there’s room in the tomb, 
“For Freementoo to rot. 


“ «flail Columbia, happy land, 
~“4eyVhere those who show a fairer hand, 
«Enjoy sweet liberty. 
~ -«Butfrom the moment of my birth, 
* [slave along Columbia's earth, 
*‘Nor freedom smiles on me. 
” «Long ‘have £ pined through years of woe, 
++ Adown life’s bleeding track; 
~ «And still my tears, my blood must flow, 
“Because my hand is black. 
“Still boiling, still toiling, 
«Beneath the burning heats of noon, 
“JI poor slave court the grave, 
“““Q, Columbia, grant the boon! 


* Hail Columbia hap. ” 
“He ceased the song—and heaved another sigh, 
“In silent, cheerless’mood—for oh! the while, 
“The driver’s hated steps were drawing nigh, 
“Nor song of woe, nor words, dare then beguile, 
: ‘The goaded sorrows of a tiling so vile. 

Yet such the plaintive song that caught my ear, 
“q~hat cold humanity may 5liish to smiles, 
‘When dove-eyed mercy softly leans to hear, 
\Wind pity turns aside to shed another tear. 





LEANDER. 


Engaged ithe like holy cause, (with yourselves) that of abol- 


ishing slavery, "I'take the liberty of addressing those lines to you 
for publication, they are selected from an old” scrap book,) if you 


think them worthy‘ef place in your excellettt paper. 
Yours, &c. 


<r 


JOHN LAMB. 


most all the petitions coming from my own District are sign- 
ed by women, stated to me to be the wives and daughters 
of my constituents, I presume they all krow, that with 
regard to one of the prayers of their petitions, the immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia or the 
territories, my opinions do not concur with theirs. I do ne- 
vertheless believe, that the condition of the slaves and the 
internal slave-trade, and the prohibition of the exportation 
of slaves, is not only strictly with the powers, but among the 
most imperious duties of Congress, 
It has been adjudged by the Supreme Judiciat Court of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and a more righteous 
judgment never issued from the lips of man, that any slave- 
holder of othe, states who voluntarily brings his slave with- 
in the bounds of the State, ¢mancipa‘?s him de facto. And 
if the African slave-trade be piracy, it ;2llows {9 my judg- 
j*ent asa necessary consequence, that the oc¢an, the coni- 
mon jurisdiction of all nations, possesses the same charm uz 
the soil of Massachuseets, and emancipates every slave car- 
tied by his master npon its bosom. I trast this question may 
ere long “* Drought for solemn adjudication before the Su- 
preme Uuurt of the Mnited States, and that they may settle 
it so that no appeal shai: be taken from their judgment. 


been very few, and although I know that an immense ma- 

jority of them are anti-abolitionists so far as regards the im- 

mediate action of Congress upon this District, I have been 

very sure that they would expect of me the same respect for 

‘the petitions of their wives and daughters, and if possibie, a 

deeper respect for those of their mothers, than fer their own. 

Most of the petitioners have declared their determination to 

renew yearly their application to Congress; a declaration 

which it appeared the majority of the House were peculiarly 

unwilling to hear. 

What the effect of future petitions may be upon succeed- 

ing Congresses, I cannot anticipate; but, the rules of the 

House of Representatives, as now administered, have been 

so shaped , and are now so settled, that ‘all petitions, memo- 

rials, resolutions, propositions, or papers relating in any way, 

orto any extent whatever, to the subject of slavery, shall, 

without being printed or referred, be laid upon the table, and 

that no further action be had théreon.? 

And upon the order of this House, the Speaker has un- 

j dertaken upon his arbitrary authority to decide, first, that 
such petitions, mremorials, resolutions, propositions or papers, 
shall not be read—and, secondly, that he is the judge what 
petitions, resolutions, memorials, propositions or papers are, 
j and what are not, embraced under this order of the House. 

You will perceive that by these two decisions, the Speaker 
has made himself the dictator for the admission or rejection, 
without reading, of any and every petition that can be pre- 
sented to the House. 

An exemplification of the extent to which he carries this 
exercise of authority occurred yesterday. I presented a 
memorial from the Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society of 
| the city and county of Philadelphia, against the recognition 
of the Texas insurgents as an independent government. 
There was not a word about slavery in the United States, 
or its abolition. The Speaker decided that it came within 
the order of the House, and that it should not be read. 1 
I appealed from that decision, ‘The Speaker then, in defi- 
ance of his own decision, permttted the petition to be read, 
and a member even from the South instantly saw and in- 
sisted that the Speaker had been wrong—that the memorial 
palpably did not come within the order of the House. Ano- 
ther member instantly moved to Jay my appeal on the table. 
This measure admits no debate, and the appeal was laid on 
the table. The decision was of course laid on the table 
with the appeal; and the memorial itself with both. All 
discussion was stifled; and the memorial, though received 
in point of form was in substance. rejected without a hear- 
ing. 1 presented yesterday twenty-one petitions, signed by 
neatly six thousand persons, not one of which would the 
Speaker suffer to be read. I moved for permission to ad- 
dress the House upon the right of the petitioners to have 
their petitions read, but was by a large majority refused. 1 
demanded the reading of every petition that I presented; 
and I read from the parliamentary Manual the following au- 
thority, to which I request your particular attention : ‘Where 














CONGRESS. 


papers are laid before the House, or referred té a committee, 
every member ftas aright to have them once read at the 
table, before he can be conipélled to vote on them.’ In the 








The articles under this head will be found deeply inte- 
resting. We are unwilling that our friends should remain 
in the dark in regard to the conduct of our public servants 
in relation to siavery. The first articlé, we copy, isa letter 
' from John Quincy Adams to his constituents, concerning 
the disposal of petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District. Then follows three letters from the editor of the 
Boston Daily Advocate, who is now in Washington, con- 
~ cerning the debates on the Privilege Question. He says very 

truly, that correct ideas of the proceedings on this question, 

cannot be obtained from the customary sources; an obser- 
vation which is confirmed by what Mr. Adams ‘has said in 
~ aletter published in one of our past numbers, ‘The author 
« of these three letiers designed in writing them to do the North 
justice. They are lively sketches, and our readers will be 


pleased with them.—Ebs. Pui. 


House or Representatives. U.S. 
Washington, 31st Jan. 1837. 


To the Petitioners for the Abolition of Slavery and the 
Slave-trade in the District of Columbia, from the Twefth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts, and to the 


other inhabitants of the District :— 


Feiiow-Crrizens—As the system of actions of the 
House of Representatives, upon what are called abolition 
Petitions, appears to be now settled for the remainder of the 
Present session of Congress, and as many of you take a deep 
interest in the petitions which you have forwarded to me, to 
be presented to both Houses of of the national legislature, I 
have thought it most convenient. to give you information of 

- the reception and treatment of your petitions, through the 
medium of the public press in your own District, than in 


- @ny other form. 


face of this rule, the Speaker refused to permit the reading, 
demanded by me, of twenty-one petitions, which I succes- 
sively presented. I appealed in every instance from his de- 
cision, and ia every instance the appeal was laid on the ta- 
ble, the House having already refused me permission to ad- 
dress them on the right of the petitioners to have their peti- 
tions read. 

In the report of the National Intelligencer of this day, of 
the proceedings of yesterday, you will see it stated that the 
motions to lay my appeals from the Speaker’s decisions on 
the table, were made by Mr. Cushing. This error, no 
doubt unintentional, will be corrected to-morrow. Tn the 
arduous and painful duty devolving upon me, of sustaining 
against an inflexible majority of the House, to the last hair’s 
breadth of their toleration, the constitutional right of my 
own constituents, and of thousands and thousands of pe- 
titioners from the other free states of the Union, to have 
their petitions recceived, read, and kindly and respectfully 
considered, { have hitherto had the satisfaction of being 
supported by the votes of every one of my colleagues in the 
House. ' : 

I have already cautioned the petitioners against t60 much 





I have received and presented petiyions from the towas of 


reliance on any report published in this city, of the proceed- 
ings-of the House upon abolition petitions. I request the 
editors of the Quincy Patriot to republish from the Nation- 
al Intelligencer of Jan. 25th, the report of the proceedings 
of the House on Monday the 23d; and with them iny letter 
to the editors of the Intelligencer, published in their paper 
of yesterday, correcting the errors and noticing the omissions 
of the report. In the debate of that day, I first tested the 
exercise of constructive and inferential power by the Speaker 
to exclude petitions from the House. The order of the 
House names only petitions, &c., relating to slavery or the 


abolition of slavery. The petition from the ministers and 
members of the Lutheran Church in New York, did not 
once use the term of slavery or the slave-trade. They 
prayed Congress toenact laws to secure to the inhabitants of 


the Declaration of Independence. That this was identical 
with the abolition of slavery, I was willing to consider as 
questionable, but an almost unanimous vote decided that it 
was identical to abolish slavery, and to secure to the people 
the rights of the Declaration of Independence. ‘he read- 
ing of this petition was. thus extorted from the Speaker, af- 
ter his own decision that it should not be read. The same 
result has been cbtained with regard to the memorial against 
the recognition of Texas. 

The great effort of the Speaker. and of the majority of 
the House is to smother all discussion or deliberation upon 
the subject of slavery. Under this influence they go, both 
in theory and in practice, far beyond the doctrines of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798. The Constitution of the 
U. S. expressly prohibits Congress from making any Law 
abridging the freedom of Speech or of the Press; or of the 
rightof the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. The freedom 
of speech and the right of petition may be suppressed by 
legislative assemblies without making any law, by the admi- 
nistration of rules for conducting business in the House, a 
flexible Parliamentary Manuel, and a well-drilled paity, 
majority. 

The result is, that your petitions, with those of tens of 
thousands of your fellow-citizens, have been received by the 
Eous2 of Representatives, but have not been, and will not 
be, read. Tne? have never even been presented to the Se- 
nate, the order of the ,lousé, among its other operations, 
depriving them of this right. 


the district of Columbia, the benefit of law, and the rights of 


as members of the American Congress. ‘They were] pro- 
posing to censure a member who had committed no viola- 
tion of any rule of the House, and who had been entirely 
in order in all he had done. For merely asking a question 
of the Speaker, they Were about to drag to the bar as a cri- 
minal, the venerable member fot Massachusetts, who had 
held the highest office in this nation, ‘and censute him as‘a 
criminal, Sir, a more direct and gross violation of the li- 
berty of epeech was never attempted in any age, or fn any 
jcountry. Fe asked the House to pause before théy censured 
members for holding opinions, however monstrous and ab- 
surd they might be. He then went on to condemn abolition- 
ists, and deprecate their petitions being sent here, regretting 
the course Mr. Adams had pursued, but as he did it from 

a sense of duty, and in no violation of the rules of the 


House, he (Mr. R.) would never consent to a vote of cen- 
sure, 


The boldness of Mr. Robertson, a Southern member, be- 
gan to turn the current, and gentlemen commenced looking 
round to see how they could back out. It was apparent 
that the cooler portion of the South could not be brought 
up to the sticking point of censure. Up to this time,' 
had the vote at any moment been taken, it was plain that 
the censure would have been carried into effect, as many 
Northem members would have voted with the South—Mr. 
Robertson broke the phalank, 
Mr. Alford, the new whig member from Georgia, at- 
tempted a rally of the South. Never did I hear such a 
speech; full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. He 
spoke so loud, he could not be heard, fairly drowning him- 
self with his own voice. His speech was so ludicrously 
furious, that he set half the House in a giggle at his sopho- 
moric flourishes. At the close of every other sentence, rap, 





Of my conduct throughout these tra."8@Ctions you are the 


jn this world whether I have been | 
Your faithful Representative, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Wasnincton, February 7. 
{ere I am, at half past six o’clock, just within two hours 
of the closing of the mail, and with a mass of notes com- 
prising the speeches of sixteen members, who have been in- 
cessantly talking from half past eleven this morning till a 
quarter of six o’clock this evening, when the House adjourn- 
ed; just six and a quarterlong hours. I have notes of every 
sentence uttered in this tremendous process of letting off 
steam, which has been going on to-day, as the only chance 
to prevent a collapse of the whole Union; but it would take 
two hours to read it, and half a week to write, so I must give 
the merest outline as better than silence, and trust to future 
time to fill it up. These matters, so interesting to the North 
are never fully or fairly reported here. If in my power, for 
once the people of the North shall have the whole truth in 
a fair contest between the South and the North on the right 
of petition and free discussion. I need not say that the dis- 
cussion of to-day has been on the resolution left pending 
last night, proposing to censure Mr. Adams of Massachu- 
setts, for an attempt to offer a petition from slaves. When 
the journal was read, this morning, it appeared that the re- 
solution of censure offered by Mr. Lewis of Alabama, had 
been omitted in the journal. Mr. Adams moved the correc- 
tion of the journal, and the insertion of that resolve. He 
insisted that the whole should appear on the jouinal, and 
though a majority of the House had seemed ready the 
ay before, to make an auto da fe of him, he carried his 
point this morning, and had the journal amended by a large 
majority, without acount. 
All other business then gave way to the question of privi- 
lege touching the motion to censure Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Jennifer of Maryland, (whig) took the floor and 
called upon Mr. Adams for exp!anation. 
Mr. Adams went fully into the facts, stating that he was 
still waiting for the decision of the Chair upon the question 
he had asked, whether a petition from slaves came within 
the rule of reception of all petitions relating to slavery. The 
paper was not a petition for abolishing slavery, but for ex- 
pelling members who had presented abolition petitions, Had 


rap, rap, would go his fist, like a trip hammer, on his desk, 


Pg med hs ‘ .., |making the very dome echo again. He said that the South 
a constitutional judges; and it is for yo “ne to determine | ‘ 
Although the male petitioners from my own District have | . te a Y 


had been too tame, and had never spoken on this subject in 
Janguage strong enough. It should come, said he, like a: 
tornado, and sweep all before it—and then he gave a speci- 
men or the sort of tornado he wanted ‘to raise. It wasy in’ 
truth, a tempest in a tea-pot. If the gentleman dares to 
offer the petition, said he, so help me God, I will vote for 
his expulsion. To his miad, it was worse to present the pe- 
tition of a free negro or mulutto than a slave, for in his opi- 
nion the slave was the best of the three. He invoked the 
banner of liberty once more to wave Over the gallant sons | 
of the South. The deep damnation, the utter indignation 
of the South against these abolition petitions must be heard, | 
in more eniphatic language. ‘The pious, the godly, the 
Christians of the South, tid sworn, in their eternal wrath, 
vengeance against these savage fanatics, the abolitionists; 
and then he concluded, with a clap of thunder, in the fol-" 
lowing terrific sentence, which set the House in a half sup- 
pressed roar. He (Mr. Adams) may get up a monstrous 
crusade against the South, he may carry fire and sword into 
our dwellings, but, sit, we will-stand in firm phalanx on the 
border, and we will never yield until this city shall become 
a Waterloo, and the Potomac an ocean of blood!!! 

[I move, said Mz. Lawrence of Boston, in an under tone, 
to strike out Potomac, and insert ‘Tiber, alias Goose Creek, 
a little dirty puddle that oozes through the ‘tity! I second 
the mottori, said Dr. Sutherland of Pennsylvania. I can’t 
afford them any more blood than will fill Goose Creek !] 

Mr. Lincoln of Massachusetts now got the floor, ‘and 
most honorably did he acquit himself. In-a dispassionate, 
manly, dignified, conciliating manner, he viadicated his ve- 
nerable colleague, and defended the abolitionists from the | 
abusive epithets that had been cast ipon them. He de-' 
scribed them as ministers, pious men, intellectual and amia- 
ble women, persons who were not only incapable of doing 
but of thinking wrong, and though he did not agree with 
their views nor approve of their course, he contended, in the. 
broadest sense, for the right of petition and freé discussion. 
He tested the allegation against Mr. Adams, aind the facts, 
by rules of law and evidence, and exposed che utter absur- 
dity of this attempt to punish 4 man for a suppdsed inten- 
tion to do what he had not done. This speech was of con- 
siderable length, and placed Mr. Lincoln higher than he ever 





it been a petition for abolition, and from slaves, he should 
have paused long, before he should have presented it to the 
House in any form. He protested against the doctrine of 
Mr. Pickens of South Carolina, that a dog or a cat had as 
good a right to petition as aslave, and said that if a horse 
or a dog had the power of writing a speech, and should ask 
redress for a grievance it was competent for Congress to re- 
dress, he should certainly not deny to it the right of petition; 
and if a slave should petition (stop! go on! was cried from 
several quarters) for what it was in the power of Congres’ to 
grant, and it was just and reasonable, I should present his 
petition, unless the House forbid it. I avow that, censure 
or no censure, (Mr. A. added,) that so far from trifling with 
the House, never had he acted under a deeper and more so- 
femn responsibility than in asking the question he did re- 
specting that paper. When the Speaker answered that 
question, he was prepared to act. If the House said it came 
within the rule, he should present it; if not, he should cheer- 
fully submit to thedirection of the House. 

Mr. Jennifer then blew off a vehement tirade against 
Mr. Adams and all abolitionists, and in favor of censure. 
The next thing, he said, peticions would come there from 
slaves against their masters for punishing them. He then 
went on to argue that Mr. Adams meant insult the South 
and trifle with the House. If he had presétited the petition, 
Mr. Jennifer said, he would have voted to expel him on the 
spot. He theti indulged in several flights of fancy asto a 
war between the North and South, in which Maryland was 
to suffer very badly as a border State. The quantity of ait 
Mr. J. emitted was incredible. 

Mr. Dromgoole of Virginia, scorned harangueing, and 
was foraction. He alluded to Mr. Adams as one who had 
bartered honorable fame for infartious notoriety. 

Mr. Ellmore of Virginia, exhorted the South to act toge- 
ther as one man, to unite on this great question, to forget-all 
their minor divisions, and be prepared to act and march up 
to the point, whatever that point may be. 

Mr. Lawler of Alabama, (a Baptist clergyman) spoke 
with great veliemence ini defence of the dearest rights of sla- 
very. He denied that there was any panic at the Sduth on 
slavery. He exhorted the House to put a mark upoii the 
first man who dares to act as the organ of the slaves in this 
House, and if they did not do so by censuring Mr. Adams, 
all they held dear was lost. 





stood before. I honor him for it,and as a son of Massa- 
chusetts, I could not refrain, on meeting him at the close of 
it, from thanking him in the name ef my State, for the able 
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eteemaieninnial 
sheer weight of inind, over prejudice, anger, passion and all 
manner of uncharitableness, stimulated ‘by thé most impas- 
siotied, eloquent, aud talented spitits of the south. The at- 
tempt at censufe has resulted, in effect, in & vole of applause, 
ut the fearless and indowiitable spirit exhibited by a single 
individual against the universe. When tlie House was push® 
ed to the question this evening, at half ‘past 'six o'clock, ott 
@ questidh Of itvére indirect and implied censure, but twenty= 
two voices of all ‘those that have been clamoring for three 
days, crucify him! ‘Grucify ‘him? could be brought to the 
sticking point, while 137 responded, in eitfphiatic tones, No! 
Such has been the Yesaht of these memoroable “three days, 
in which More violent passions‘have shaken the House thati 
ever, in the vame time, agitated that body, and in which the 
codl superiority df the steady, collected, argutieritdtive'northy, 
has been shown immeasurably over the firey, dustiiiig, pas- 
sionate, infuriated eloquence of the south. 
The House has just adjoumed, after debating ilie motion 
to censuite Mr. Adams, from one until half past six 
o'clock. Itisin vain for me to attempt Any ihihg but the 
merest sketch. 
The debate began this morning by Mr. French of Ken- 
ticky, who went into a labored argument to show that slaves 
catnot petition. He wais followed by Mr. Evans of Maine; 
who acquitted himself most manfully, and ‘tote fearlessly 
‘than any ‘ian north of the Potomac, except Mr. Adams, 
who has spoken. He took up the various ‘fesolutiohs hud- 
dled in agaifist Mr. Adams, and ‘then held them up to the 
laughing ridicule of the House. He then carried the wat 
into the enemy*s‘camp, and maintained, in .a forcible argu- 
ment, the right of the slave to pétition, aid scouted the ddc« 
trine that the property in human ‘beings was like the un- 
qualified property in the horse. He fext Wént into a de: 
fence of the character of the abolitionists, aitd their Petitions, 
and told the south, that by their tourse they had {déiitified 
the abolitionists with the cause of fréé distussion and the 
right of petition; and that Union or ho Unioir, the south 
might rely ‘on it, that the north would never pass laws 16 in- 
fringe, in the slightest degree, the freedom of speéch and the 
press; and that if slavery could not stand against the use of 
those moral weapons, it must fall. He then told the geiitle- 
men who had been denouncing New England, that he would 
prove to them, that her abolition doctrines were borrowed 
from the south, from Virginia! and that he would quote 
rom the first men of Virginia, language more inflammatory; 
more denuriciatory of slavery. than any thing found in the 
memorials of the northern abolitionists of the present 
day. He then began reading from the Virginia de« 
bates. : 
This was @ point the south couldnot stand. They shrunk 
under it. Mr. Patton of Va., Begged the gentleman to 
desist. Others cried, go on, goon. Mr. Patton stopped 
him with a point of drder. The Speaker put it to the 
House if he should have leave fo proceed. (Go on, go on! 
was thecry.) ‘Tellers were appointed, the yeas and nays 
were ordered. Ten members were up, speaking all at onces 
Order, order, rap, rap, went the Speaker. My. Wise of 
Va. rose to a point of drdér, and was declared out of order 
himself. Mr. Patton was required to reduce his point of 
order to writing. Mr. Ellmore of South Carolina, depreca- 
ted the debate on slavery, but was feady to come up to it. 
Thompson of South Carolina, rose to explain, aud was put 
down. Bynum of North Carolina, insisted that Evans was 
out of order. He would agree not to call him to order if 
he would not discuss slavery. Mr, Mercer of Va., protest 
ed, and asked Mr. Evans if he did not see that it would 
make the debate interminable? © yes, said Bvans, Iseo 
that, but I see, too, that the doctrines of Virginia are direct- 
ly in point. Mr. Evans kept as cool a8 a cucumber, and 
was armed at eVery point as fast as he was assailed. Finals 
ly, the point was ¢onceded, and he began to read the Viré 
ginia doctrines. Before he got out a sentence of Patrick 
Henry, that slavery was a moral and political curse, Mr 
Ellmore called to order. He should iiot read from a books 
without leave of the Ffouse. 
Harrison of Missouti, submittéd 4 written point of order, 
that the gentleman had no right to givé thé dpidions of ditiers 
on slavery, or to discuss that subject when it was not the 
question before the Housé. The Speaker decided that Mr. 
Evans was out of order. Mr. Ellmore then insisted he 
should go on, because it would be said that the sduth had 








manner in whith he had defended her citizens. 

After Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Bynum of North Carolina fol- 
lowed, and worked himself up into a foaming passion in de- 
nonncing the incendiary priests and silly women, who cons 
stituted the abolitionists of the North. His rage was grea- 
ter than that of any gentleman who had preceded him, aud 
his speech should be written out with aqua fortis... Having 
none, I shall pass by it for the present. 

Mr. Graves of Kentucky (Whig) now took the floor, and 
supported Mr. Adams. He contended he hit done nothing 
wrong, and that if he stood all alone from the slave-holding 
statess he would resist this monstrous attempt to put down 
freedom of speech in this House. [Je appealed to the 
whigs, and asked them why they tight not as well be cen- 
sured by the majority for holding that the President exercised 
the power of amonarch. IIe told the 16 members from the: 
South, who voted against Mr. Pinckney’s resolution, and who 
now denounced that resolution as contemptible, that they 
were midre deserving censure than Mr. Adams was, who 
had only indirectly brought into contempt a Resolution they 
had openly denounced! ‘This was a honie thrust. 

Mr. Waddy Thompson of S. Carolina next got up, and 
went at New England and Massachusetts pell mell. He 
raked up old Indian histories, biought in James D? Wolf, a 
slave-dealer, being sent to Congress from R. Island, and 
went on pell mell, till the Speaker called him to order. 

Mr. Calliodn of Kentucky made a dull speech for cen- 
sure, arid against his colleague, Mr. Graves, 

Mr. Cushing of Massachusetts, then got the floor. Never 
did I hear a more eloquent, more modest, more manly, more 
thrilling speech. ‘It was beautiful, forcible, pungent, and 
irresistible. “ {Je defended Massachusetts in a noble strain, 
and demolished Waddy Thompson, until not so much as a 
speck of him was left. He vindicated the opinions of Mas- 
sachusetts on slavery and the right of opinion, and protésted 
that not so much as a shadow of a shade of censure should 
fall on his venerable colleague, Mr. Adams- Tlie speech 
did him great credit, and from nity soul I thank him for it. 
All were delighted with it, and Mr. Dawson. of Georgia, 
complimented hia on the spot, At the close of his speech 
a quarter of six, the [louse adjourned, having taken no ques- 
tion. 





Six members sprang upon the floor. The Speaker gave it “ 
to Mr. Robertson of Virginia, who made a most sensible 
and honourable speech. He said he had avoided taking 
any part in the storm that had been raging, but it was time 
tocall gentlemen to a sense of what was due to themselves 


Wasuineton, Thursday, P. mt 
February 9. 1837. 





Mr. Apams has achieved a greater triumph to-day, than 
was ever decreed toa Roman General ; the triumph of clear, 


gagged him for fear of his argument on slavéry. Sitch an 
inference he scomed. ‘They thén attempted to give Mn Bs 
leave to go on. He quietly told them, that being decided to 
be out of order, he should notgo on, merely to be called to 
order again. The point of order here got intd inextricable 
confusion, twenty speaking at oncé, Phillips of Mass.; 
rose to a pointof order, and was put dowd fér Being out of 
order, before he fairly got the floor. 
Finally, leave was granted to Mr. Evans to goon, but 
refusing to put himselfin a position to be called to ‘order ev- 
ery mo nient, he made a few pungent remarks, and yielded 
She floor. A dozen sprang for it, Mr. Vandeipool of 
New York got it, and moved the previous question: Mi. 
Adams beggéd leave to speak, as the accused party. Mr. 
Granger—as if anxious to atone for his bad conduct the 
éther day—besought Mr. Vanderpool té let Mr. Adams 
have the floor. He was called to order, and Mr. V. was 
inflexible. Itis nowhalf past 2,P. M. 

Mr. Milligan of Delaware, méved to lay thé whole sub- 
jest on the table. Yeasand eays were taken, yeas 50, nays 
144, M.. Briggs of Mass. made a point of order, and Mr. 
Reed another—decided against thein. Appeal, and appeal 
withdrawn. 


Mr.- Adams théde a point of order, which Mr. Wise 
sustained with energy, but the Sneaker decided against both. 
Mr. Adams attempted to speak and was called to order, 
He asked if they would not hear, before they coiideitined 
him? Cries of no, no. 

The question for the previous questith was then put aiid 
lost; 79 for, to 100 against. 

Mr. Adams now took the floor, and for one hour and 4 
half, held every man in that hall nearly in breathless silence, 
while he prondunced one of the most pungent, withering; 
cléar, forcible, and eloquent speeches, ever heard in any bo- 
dy of men,--adnd_brougfit them bat to thé point he statted 
from, viz. asking the question whether a petition from slaves 
could be received. This was the question he was still wait- 
ing to have answered, aiid that was tlie ground of the clamor 
that had been raised against him. He Had brought the ques“ 
tion before Congress; whether a slave could be heard ii any 
for; and he was ready to abide the issue of his condutt 
in that matter, in time and eternity. He then went intoan 
argument to show the right of slaves, the meanest, the ba- 
sest, to petition, and nobly defended and eloquently describe 
the right and the character of petition. It was supplication, 
it was prayer; and where was (he nian, wlio, setting himself 
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bore God fiithself, would dare to refuse to hear the voice 
‘Uf petition and prayer! ! He showed the responsibility of 
fixing limits to the right 6f petition, founded on the conti- { 
jon or character of- the petitioner, without endangering all 
ight of petition. 
“nee resolutions that had ‘been offered to de-) 
mounce him, ridiculing each with infinitepeint, ti] he came+ 
reo the last Mr. Patton’s which accused himr-of thé-crime of 
“giving color toan idea! vit. thet slaves trad . right to peti- 
“tion. “This remark brought tivo or three to their feet to ex- 
» plain and disclatm, He quietly told them, that he would 
; Just give them the advice ofan old man, as they were ardent 
“young men, which was, the next time they attempted 
to arraign a member, to be first sure of their facts! : 

The gentleman at my side (Mr. Patton) has objected 
to the petition from Fredericksburg, because they were peo- 
ple.of color. 

“Mr. Patton. ‘I beg to state that I said I did not know 
-one-respectatble Jady amongst the signers of that petition.’ 
“Nr. Adams did not undertake to give the character of 
“Jadies, or what constituted a lady; in his remarks he had 
called them women. He thought the appellation was far 
‘otter than any other he could bestow. If I am not mista- 
ken, the gentleman (Mr. Patton) said he was intimate with 
these ladées. (Laughiter.) . 
Wz. Patton. ‘I said [knew them not to be respectable.’ 
Mr. Adams. I was going to ask the gentlemen who it 
was that made these women infamous—was it not their 
masters; and whether, as in some other Southern States, 
there was not a striking resemblance in the features of the 
colored people to their white owners? (Great laughter, and 
cries of order.) 
‘He then turned to Mr. Waddy Thompson of S, Carolina, 
-of whom Mr. Cushing had left scarce any thing, and refer- 
red to his declaration ihat for offering that petition he, (Mr. 
‘Adamé,) was liable tobe indicted by the Grand Jury of this 
District and-put into the Penitentiary: What, said he, a 
member of this House amenable to the grand and petit juries 
of the District of Columbia, for words spoken in this House 
in debate. Who from the South would endorse this mon- 
streusdoctrine? (NotI, said one. Not I exclaimed se- 
veral.) Mr. Wise of Va. jumped right up, and said he 
. Gisclaimed and denounced the doctrine. It would put every 
opposition man in the power of Grand Juries appointed by 
the Marshal, an officér of the President. Poor little Waddy 
“stood alone? He tried to explain, and said that such was 
the law of South Carolina, should any member in the Le- 
gislature of that State offer a petition from Slaves. Then, 
said Mr. Adams, devoutly do I thank God that 1 azp nota 
citizen of South Carolina! Mr, Pickens of S, C, rose to 
explain away Waddy’s insinuation, Mr. Adams went on, 
demolishing poor Thompson, and finally hung him up to dry 
D this old couplet, as his destiny : 
*To be held up to ridicule all his life long, 
And make the sad burden of a merry song.’ 


Let the young gentleman go home to his constituents, 
taid he, and go back to his primer and study the first princi- 
iples of civil liberty! That is my advice to him. [But I 
amust leave this splendid speech. In conclusion, Mr. Adams 
told them he disclaimed nothing, he explained nothing. He 
‘had only done his duty, and if it were to do over, should do 
it again. At the same time, he said, a censure from that 
House would be the heaviest misfortune of his life, chequer- 

~ed as that had been with calamities. Mr. Hannegan now 

“smoved the previous question, which was casried, 93 to 42. 
A motion by Mr. Williams of North Carolina to lay on 
the table was lost, 69 to 137. The question was then di- 
vided and put on the first resolution, which was rejected, 92 
ayes, 105 nays. [On the second resolution, ayes were but 
22, nays 137.] 


Wasuineton, Saturday evening, 
Feb. 11, 1837. ; 
The events of the last six days have so crowded upon me, 
that is in vain I attempt to grasp them, or to give my fellow 
‘citizens at the North a full conception of the mighty rend- 
fing and upheaving of the ocean of the mind, which is agi- 
“*ating the councils of the Nation. What I have told them, 
Zhave already told, and they cannot fail, 1 think, to get 
™& more just impression of the actual workings here 
from the sketches I have given, though s> imperfectly (from 
lack of time and space) than from any other source. Be- 
sides the outlines sent in my lettars, I mean to give what I 
understand will not be given here, the principal speeches on 
the side of the North. That of Mr. Lincoln of Mass., I 
‘\ have already written out and submitted to his revision. I 
‘ghiall soon send it for the Advocate, to be followed by the 
speeches of ‘Mr. Cushing and Mr. Adams, the latter one of 
the noblest efforts of self-defence, on the records of time. 
“Zo-day the great-vortex has been in a whirl again, and 
“thussix days have passed in angry debate, and not a public 
vor private bill been touched. Monday, and probably Tues- 
‘day will be expended on the case of Reuben M. Whitney, 
charged with contempt, and 50 it will go on, how long no one 
cantell. The slave debate, however, has I belisve, been of 
ammense value to the country. It has brought the Southern 
gentlemen to sober reflection. I has shown that there is not 
the terror in their threats of disunion which we have sup- 
posed.—These threats have been thrown back upon them, 
and the North has told them she is tired of them, and if 
: they insist on disunion, let them carry out their threat at 
nonce, They shrink from the test, and show that their cry 
“of disunton is only used for a raw head and bloody bones to 
frighten the North, and that the moment the North turns 
upon them, they drop it, and say they were only in sport. 
They are brought to sober reflection by seeing that the vio- 
wence-of sheix course has driven their best friends from the 
Nerth,-who have stood by them on every vote; yes, even 
the most distinguished members from New York, to avow 
that they willwot sit still and hear the North longer villified, 
and that if the South persists in this course of violence, she 
avill drive every:nan who respects himself or loves his coun- 
try, into the defence of the Abolitionists in spite of himself. 
This.cord «has been touched, and well touched to-day, by 
{Vanderpool of New York, and Sutherland of Penn., aud 
»4be- most furious men of the Seuth have quailed under the 
gebuke; and had not a werd to say in reply.—Above all, 
ahis' debate has-provéd that dhere are cool, patriotic, noble 
men fromthe South, who will not go to these extremes, 
and who will-stand’ by the Usion, come what will come. 
&t isthe insidious nullifiers, the half Junatie declaimers from 
SouthCarolina and Georgia, who-are evidently playing with 
this question of abolition,*for.the very purpose of getting 
up a Southern Confederacy, of which Calhoun may be the 
ief, and these Hotspurs his Ministers, Tis design has 
been so tlearlydeveloped to-day, by the course ef the most 
wiolent asmong the nullifiers, Pickens-of Sourh Carolina, 
that nearly tHe whole South shrunk from him, as they did 
day before yesterday from Waddy Thompson in bis doctrine 
_ of indieting members of Congress andthe State Legisla- 
_ ture for freedom of speech : and left hint “alone in his glory. 
Depend upon it that in the midst of all chis whirlwind of 
_ passion, there is patriotism and g20d sense enough at the 
South, to save the Union from so much-as a single fracture. 
_ With these men the North will go, ia-all just and reasoua- 
ble measures. 
But it is time, and I have barely ‘time, to give a hasty 
sketch of the events of to-day. Yesterday, a hand-bill 
"was circulated in the Louse headed ‘Disunion? Last night. 
_ and this morning a portion of the Southern members | eld" 
" aconvention, in which it was talked out, that unless there 


tight-to petition, under the constitution, they would, ina 
body, quit their seats and go home. Very many of the 
cooler heads from the South, would net go into this conven- 
tion. So'far as a simple expression of the fact, that slaves 
were not a portion of ‘We, the People,’ recognised in the 
constitution, was concerned, a large majority were disposed 
to indulge the ‘South in the declaration of that fact; but, 
depend upon it, there never has been, in Congress, less dis- 
position in the North to yield to any thing unreasonable 
frem the South, than at this moment. 

Mr. Lane of Indiana had, yesterday, moved a reconsi- 
deration of the vote by which the resolutions touching the 
slave petition, held by Mr. Adams, had been rejected. The 
North was willing to tell the South, that by that vote they 
did not mean to entertain petitions ere, from slaves in the 
States, for abolishing slavery there, which could only be 
done by the States, 

The question being on reconsideration, the debate began 
at half past eleven, and lasted till six in the evening. 

Mr. Underwood of Kentucky, made a dull speech against 
slave petitioning. 

Mr. Gideon Lee of New Youk, moved the previous ques 
tion, which was carried, 106; nays not counted. The re- 
consideration then prevailed, 159 to 45. This brought up 
the resolutiou rejected last Thursday. 

Mr. Taylor of New York, moved an amendment; 

Resolved, that slaves do not possess the right of petition, 
secured to the people of the United States by the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Pickens of South Carolina, made a furious speech 
against it, going rap, rap, rap, on his desk, like @ corn- 
thresher, at every sentence. He scorned the idea of per- 
mitting the North to deceive the South, by the subterfuge 
of this vote, and insisted that the vote of Thursday was the 
true abolition sentiment of the majority of the House. He 
refused to vote on the question, and exhorted the Sou:h to 
have nothing to do with it. We stood upon a precipice, 
with the waves dashing below, and he would not aid in get- 
ting up a false issue, and giving a false impression at the 
South, when he saw that the doctrines of abolition had ac- 
quired such control ever a majority of the House. He 
dared not answer for the South, for, from what he had seen, 
he feared she might prove recreant; but as the representa- 
tive of freemen, he could answer for South Carolina; he 
could answer for that State where his ancestors had been in 
every battle fleld of the revolution. He spoke fr; a people, 
who were ready to sleep in the trench, Sid to mount the 
rampaats in “fence of her jights, in this issue, come in what 
shape it might. She would never shrink from her duty, and 
would leave to posterity the rich inheritance of a glorious 
name! Mr. P. especially denounced Dr. Channing. 

Mr. Ingersoll of Pennsylvania, offered the following 
amendment: 

The Hon. John Quincy Adams having inquired of the 
Speaker, whether it would be in order for him to present a 
petition purporting to be from certain slaves, and the Spea- 
ker having appealed to the House for instruction, — 

Resolved, That this House cannot receive the said peti- 

tion without disregarding its own dignity, the rights of a 
large class of citizens of the South and West, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
Mr. Johnson of Louisiana, moved to add, ‘and endan- 
gering the Union.” The Speaker said it was out of order to 
amend a pending amendment. Mr. Johnson begged Mr. 
Ingersoll to accept the amendment. 

Mr. Anthony of Penn. Sir, I hope my colleague will 
‘not accept the amendment. We have heard quite too much 
about the danger of the Union already. 

The amendment of Mr. Johnson was not accepted. 

Mr. Patton of Virginia opposed Mr. Ingersoll’s amend- 
ment. He cautioned the South against voting on an ques- 
tion that ascribed the right of petition as growing out of the 
Constitution, and therefore prohibited by the Constitution to 
slaves. He denied that slaves had any inherent right to 
petition, and therefore the Constitution could not prohibit 
what did not exist, and insisted on the original proposition 
rejected on Thursday. 

Mr. Vanderpool of New York, made a magnificent, 
manful speech, in reply to the ravings of Mr. Pickens. He 
told the South that he had gone with them on every voue, 
but if this was their gratitude, if they were determined to 


act regardless of all the delicate relations in which their 
friends, who were fighting the battle against abolition at the 


North stood in, he could go with them no farther. Their 


conduct, he said, had swelled the ranks of the abolitionists, 
and was disarming the friends of the South at the North. 


They are giving the abolitionists texts, with which to put 
down every man at the North who should oppose them 
The doctrine of Mr. Pickens, that a slave had no more rights 
than a dog ora cat, would be rung throughout the North, 
and be used with immense effect to increase the number of 
the abolitionists. The course of the South, if persisted in, 
would render it impossible for those who went with them on 
this floor, to sustain themselves at home. 

I cannot do justice to this manly speech, but by giving 
every word of it. Itsilenced every Southern man in the 
House. Not one attempted to reply to it. 

Mr. Sutherland of Penn. took the same bold stand, and 
with immense effect. He told the South that they were the 
agitators—-they were the men who were giving a power to 
abolition, it never could have acquired but by their unwise 
course on this floor. The more they press the matter, by 
compelling us to vote on abstract questions, the higher rises 
the spirit of abolition at the North, and if persisted in, in- 
stead of there being men in tais hall who were ready to pro- 
tect this property in the South, the North would send men 
here, who would meet that question in a different way, and 
force what, the South professed to wish most to avert. Mr. 
Sutherland continued this bold strain of eloquence for some 
time, and proved himself a man of strong powers of mind 
and clear self-possession. He, too, was unanswered, be- 
cause he was unanswerable.—He told the South that this 
petition from slaves came from them, and not from the 
North, and they were responsible for it. 

Mr. Bouldin of Va. followed in a dull strain of subdued 
invective, and the debate was continued with no great force, 
till, 

Mr. Adams got the floor, He made another brilliant, 
thrilling, powerful speech. He released the -House from 
answering his question, as to the reception of the petition, 
for he had ascertained it was an imposition from slavehol- 


ders. lad he known that, he should never have asked any 


question, except whether those guilty of such an imposition 


upon a member of this House, ought not to be punished. 
He then showed the South what he had done for them, and 
the slave property he had restored to them after the Jast war, 
through the mediation of the Emperor Alexander. He was 
now receiving the gratitude of the South, in their persona! 
denunciations. His course of argument brought scalding 
shame upon those who had abused this venerable man for 
the discharge of his duty. 

In the mean time, the original resolutions were withdiawn, 
and those before the House, modified. On these the pre- 
vios questian was carried, and the first resolution adopted 
by a vote of 160 to 35. The second was carried by a vote 
of 162 to 18.—the resolutions adopted, were as follows: 

An enquiry having been made by an Hon. gentleman 
from Mass. whether a paper which he held in his hand pur- 
porting to be .@ petition from.certain slaves, and declaring. 
themselves to”be slaver, came within the order of the House 
of the 18th of January, and the said paper not not having 





_ wee an expression made by Congress that slaves had ne 


been received by the Speaker, he stated that in a case so 


extraordinary and novel, he would take the advice and 
counsel of the House. 

Resolved, That this House cannot receive the said peti- 
tion without disregarding its own dignity, the rights of a 
large class of citizens of the South and West, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That slaves do not possess the right of petition 
secured to the people of the United States by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The 18 who voted in the negative were Messrs. Adams, 
Borden, Jackson, Philllips, of Mass ; Heman Allen, 
James, Slade, Vt.; Beaumont, Darlington, Denny, Inger- 
soll, Potts, Penn.; Haley,Conn.; Hazeltine, Love, Rus- 
sell, N. Y., Parker, N. J-; Sloane, Ohio. 
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“IMMEDIATE” 

Principles first; terms afterwards. The first question 
should be, not what term will be least offensive to popular 
prejudice, but what term does the éresth demand. The car- 
dinal principle of abolitionism is, that American slavery is 
sin—is wrong under all circumstances. He, who admits the 
truth of the principle, cannot consistently find fault with us 
for insisting on the immediate abandonment of this sin. 
The principle compels us to call the duty, which flows from 
it, immediate. sit is clear, that no regard to popular sen- 
timent, or fear of odium should bias us in the formation of 
our principles, it is also clear that no such motives should 
induce us to swerve in the slightest degree from the adoption 
of a true phraseology. If our principles demand “imme- 
diate” emancipation, “immediate” emancipation we must 
insist on, though all the world be offended, 

Abolitionists consider the act by which ove man holds 
another as his “property,” as a crime, one among the high- 
est crimes, The same rules of duty that apply to these, they 
believe, are fairly applicable to it. When the preacher 


as sinful, and insists on the duty of rev, 


; ventance and refor- 
mation, every body unerstands inat “immediate” repent- 
ance and “immed?- 


wate’? reformation are the cuties enjoined, 
| He may not emphasize the word “immediate” ; he may not 
make it prominent in his discourse; because, the common 
sense of his congregation understands that immediateism is 
necessarily implied, though not prominently expressed. 
The question then may be asked, why give so much im- 
Portance to the word in your scheme of abolition? Plainly, 
because the great evil to be attacked was, indefinite post. 
ponement of duty. Men would admit that slavery was 
wrong, but contended that, unlike other sins, it should be 
ceased from gradually. The gradualism had no definite 
bounds. The process by which slavery was to be extin- 
guished, was almost interminable. ‘This consummation 
was to be effected, not in a year, a half century, a century, 
but at some indefinite period, by agencies indirect and inef- 
ficient, although of such a character as to allay the con- 
scientious fears of the slave-holder, weaken his mora! sense, 
and, despite all his vague good intentions, perpetuate the de- 
gradation of the slaves. Abolitionists have done little more 
than tear off the refuge of lies. They have restored sla- 
very to its proper class; and in view of the peculiar perver- 
sion of sentiment which prevailed in relation to the duty of 
ceasing from it, they have found it especially incumbent on 
them, to set forth the doctrine nf immediateisin in a pecu- 
liarly strong light. Indefinite postponement of duty was 
the evil to be combatted; proclamation of immediate duty 
was the suitable remedy,—suitable, because the nature of 
the system of slavery, and the peculiar circumstances 
which were adduced to paliiate or excuse it, imperatively 
called for it. 


Slave-holders are offended with our use of the term “im- 
mediate,” because it cuts them off from all the consolation 
they have been accustomed to derive from “good inten- 
tions.”? It brings the result, which they imagine would be 
so desirable at some future day, directly before them; and 
they cannot bear to contemplate it, It shows them the 
emptiness of their prospective resolutions, the deceitfulness 
of their gradual, never-ending processes, and, in so doing, 
disturbs their self-complacency and excites indignation. In 
a word, it substitutes something to be done, for somethin 

to be purposed. Gradualists talked much of the sinfulness 
of slavery, and the necessity, some time or another, of re- 
forming. Slave-holders, instead of being offended, joined 
with them most heartily. ‘They saw there was nothing in 
all this to create alarm; nay, they were glad“to have the 
countenance of such considerate philanthropists. ‘They ar- 
gued, that after all, the abolition of slavery was a mere 
question of expediency: gradualists, although they as- 
serted slavery was sinful, yet contended only for its gradual 
or prospective extinction, If circumstances then justified 
continuing in the practice of this sinful thing a day or year, 
why not fifty, a hundred, or a thousand years. Why, in 
fact would they not justify its unlimited continuance? It 
is evident, that the gradualist bad no ground to stand on. 
The question was all resolved into one of expediency, no 

of right; and in this light, the slave-holder felt hiinself pre- 
pared to maintain his own views against any gradualist, 
who might venture to insist on any fixed period for termi- 
nating slavery. The slave-holder might truly say, “in this 

matter, I must judge for myself. You think I should cease 
to hold slaves after a certain date, but that circumstances 
will warrant my tenure till then; I think circumstances will 
warrant me in detaining them longer. At all events, it is a 
mere difference of opinion.” How could the gradualist 
answer him? Not by arguments drawn from the word of 
od. Not by the argument, that slavery is sin, and if sin, 
the palpable duty is, immediate abandonment. No! this 
ground he has forsaken. This scriptural, common sense 
method of argumentation he has repudiated. He has shift- 
ed his position from the ground of right, to the ground of 
expediency, and any mind-can see how powerless must be 
all his efforts to persuade the slave-holder that his graduai- 
ism is too extended. 


Abolitionists cannot abandon their immediateism, other. 
wise they would also be shorn of their strength. Their 
appeals would soon be as ineffectual as those of gra- 
dualism. . Now, they stand on the ground of right, and ap- 
peal to principles in the slave-holder’s nature, which cannot 
butrespond. And it is this very response, which, in awa- 
kening compunction and alarm in the breast of the slave- 
holder, inflames him with anger against abolitionists, He 
feels at once that he has no armor that can resist their wea- 
pons. Their method of reasoning is so direct, that to ad- 
mit their premises, is to pass sentence upon himself. In 
fact, he hasan enemy in hisown camp. His own con- 
science is the faithful ally of his assailant; and the rebukes 
of the one kindle the fires of the other. If abolitionists did 
not insist on “immediate”? emancipation, all their denuncia- 
tions of slavery would be neutralized; their strong hold, 
the doctrine that slavery is sin, would be forsaken; and the 
slave-holder would rejoice to find his antagonist on the only 
ground whereon he himself can contend with any ‘prospect of 
success~the ground of expediency. Here, the enemy of sla- 
very may tnumph in argument, but this willbe all. ‘The 
slave-holder may be silenced, but his conscience will not be 
reached, his heart will be untouched. 

One word more. It is not the term “immediate,” which 
has attached so much odium to abolitionists in the free 





exposes the criminalty of particular acts, denounr, them | 


states, We appeal to common observation What is the 
burthen of popular objections? “O, they ought to have 
their Jiberty; but then, they should be in a place by them- 
selves.” People acknowledge in effect the truth of imme- 
diateism, and by no means consider the term,.odious; but 
prejudice rebels against the continuance amongst them of 
the negroes. Atbolitionism is hated, not because it pleads 
for immediate emancipation, but because it pleads for eman- 
cipation without expatriation. 





IMMEDIATEISM. 


Exhibitions of virtue among men are imperfect. The in- 
ference is, not that there is imperfection in virtue, but in the 
medium through which it is displayed. hat would be a 
very defective rule of right, which should be drawn from 
the actions of the most righteous of human beings. 

Reformation in the individual is nearly always gradual; 
in the community never immediate. The inference is, not 
that the obligations of the moral law are progressive or 
greater at one time than another, but that the principle of 
obedience in the subject of law, is imperfect or liable to 
counteraction from opposing circumstances.. He would be 
an unwise lawgiver, who should abate the fulness or im- 
mediateness of obligation, because of such imperfection, or 
circumstances. The standard should be perfect in 
character and immediate in its requirements, however de- 
fective or tardy might be submisston to it. 

The standard of duty in the Bible is perfect and demands 
immediate obedience. We find ro warrant for gradualism 
in the will of God. 

We do not. suppose emancipation will take place imme- 
diately, any more than that the conversion of the world 
will be immediately effected. |Immediateness in both in- 
stances is desirable, but in view of the ignorance, corruption, 
and perverseness of human nature, impracticable. Never- 
theless, this is no reason why immediateness in duty should 
not be insisted on. Men ought to do right now, and un- 
less you preach tothem this doctrine, they will never do 
tight. Were the preacher to dec!are that reforzuation would 
become a duty 8a futuredz;, after due preparation and 
under proviuous circumstances, he would die, and not a 
convert would arise to bless his memory. Gradualism in 
the proclamation of religious truth, stiips it of its power 
over the conscience of the transgressor. Paul was an imme- 
diatist. His plan is the only one that can exterminate 
sin.— But now commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent.”? Immediate repentance, immediate change of con- 
duct, the immediate claims of moral obligation—these are 
the doctrines which hold up'the arms of truth, save its advo- 
cates from defeat, and secure the submission of the trans- 
gressor. 

“Immediate” emancipation—this is the weapon which 
shall hew down the giant sin of slavery. As David said 
of the sword of Goliah—There is uone like that.” 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 

The South appears to be moving on the subject of a con- 
vention of the slave holding State:. The New Orleans A- 
merican says ‘‘we are glad to see that Louisiana is prepar- 
ing to second the call of a convention of the Southern States 
on the subject of slavery. The committee, to whom was 
referred that part of Gov. White’s message, relative to ab- 
Olition, have brought in a series of resolutions approbatory of 
the scheme. In the Janguage of the fourth resolution, the 
time has come when it is incumbent on us, “to inquire into 
and determine on the best possible means to obtain, peacea- 
bly if they can, forcibly if they must, that respect for their 
institutions to which they are entitled by the positive enact 
ments of the federal compact, and by the stronger law of self 
defence.”—Pa. Sen. 

Will the south resort to this measure? May be su—may 
be not. ‘There is no calculating on the movements of mad- 
men. Infatuation puts all reasonirg at fault. We venture 
to predict that the measure will not be adopted. If adopt- 
ed, no single movement could be pitched upon which would 
more rapidly hasten the extinction of slavery. 

The proposed convention, if held, will divide the South— 
or rather it will increase, develope, and make irreconcilable 
the differences already subsisting between her leading states, 
and between her prominent statesmen. They do not now 
harmonize in sentiment, and never will. What creed would 
be adopted? ‘I'hat of Calhoun, McDuftie, Preston, or that 
of Madison, Jefferson, Washington? Virginia could not 
give up the sentiments of her illustrious statesmen. South 
Carolina would see far more beauty in her patriarchal 
system. Who should take the lead—the ancient or the new 
dominion? Virginia would boast ofa generation past—S, 
Carolina would point to her living glories. Besides, this 
chivalrous state has thrown herself into the breach against 
the onsets of abolition. Who among them all has done so 
much as she, for the preservation of Southern institutions? 
Let the South make a movement towards dissolution of the 
Union, and it will be but the heginning of strife among her 
own children. 

A convention will bring the entire question of slavery be- 
fore the whole American people. It will compel every mind 
in the Union to examine its claims and its bearings. Ifslave 
holders then have any misgiving, that their peculiur institu- 
tions will not stand the light, it would be well for them to 
keep quiet. 

A convention will unite the north in the right kind of sen-- 
timent, by making slavery the direct antagonist of free princi- 
ples—by dictating terms which the free states will unqualifi- 
edly reject. What would be the terms? We may guess 
them from the amendment to the Constitution lately submit- 
ted in the Virginia House of Delegates, and the movements 
of slave holders. ‘They would be, Ist. To amend ihe con- 
stitution so as to prevent Congress from interfering with sla- 
very inthe District of Columbia, with slavery in the terri- 
tories, and with the slave trade between the states. 2nd. A 
demand for the suppression of the liberty of speech, liberty 
of the press, right of assembling, right of petition, and the in- 
stitution of a general system of Post Office espionage. 3d, 
More efficient provisions by Congress, to enable slaveholders 
to kidnap persons claimed as fugitive slaves. 

A cunvention then will be of use, by showing to northern 
men the arrogance of the slave-holding spirit, its exorbitant 
demands, the alarming sacrifice of free principles necessary 
for the security of siavery. It will furnish demonstrations 
of that, which the freemen of the north must believe before 
they fully awake on the subject of slavery—of the truth, 
that liberty and slavery cannot both flourish under the 
same government. Sympathy in the free states will give 
place'to indignation and an unconcealed abhorrence of the 
system of slavery, and the insulting terms of slaye-holders 
will be rejected. 

Let Southern men consider the predicament in which they 
will, in such an event, be placed. If after so much noise 
and bluster they should dissolve their convention and gohome 
without doing any thing, they would be shorn of their in- 
fluence. Chivalry and threatening would forever afterwards 
be outof the question. Multitudes inthe north whohavebeen 
held back from the adoption of abolition views, by the fear that 
the Union may be dissolved, would in such @ case come bold- 
ly up to the truth, and the free states in a little while would 
present one unbroken phalanx of anti-slavery sentiment. Tu 
view ofall this, the temptation to slave holders to adopt vio- 
lent measures would be strong; but how many motives 
‘would urge them tobe quiet. It might occur to them-—-why, 
what shall we gain? Will the Ohio river become a gulf, or 
will mountains start up between us and the free states? Will 
the act of secession abolish abolition or put us out of the 





reach of incendiary publications? Or will not stronger efforts 


be made than ever, in the absence of constitutional and al} 
other restraints, to scatter among us those disturbers of ou 
peace? What shall we gain? Other thoughts might ag 
gest themselves—such as the vicinity of the Endiscipes 
West Indies, and the island empire of Hayti, in the latter 
of which abolition societies are already formed, and jn the 
former of which in a few years their organization will doubt. 
less commence—the neighborhood of the free states, no lon. 
ger lending their good name to coveror their power to defend 
he accursed system, or their countenance and aid to the 
iniserable business of reclaiming self-emancipated mep— 
such as the determined hostility of Great Britain to slayep 
every where, and the cloud of public sentiment sitheries 
throughout the civilized world, threatening: with abiding 
scorn and detestation, all who should dare to insult ee 
nature, by continuing the iron rule of slavery oy 
portion of the human family. 

Many such thoughts might arise, and yet it js 


er any 


A possible 
that they all might be too weak to prevent a rash decision, 
The slave holding states might secede; but could slavery live 


then? If the South had as much common sense as “chiy. 
alry,’? she would answer this question in such a way as not 
to make the experiment. 

Convention or no convention, Union or disunion, the die 
is cast; slavery must be destroyed. Should the present mor. 
al strife be arrested by the violence of slave holders, a more 
dreadful one would soon ensue. If there be truth in God’; 
word, slavery must fall; whether peaceably by reformation 

or violently, by revolution, time will reveal. Slave holder 
are infatuated when they imagine they can check the tide of 
anti-slavery by the fierceness of their words and demeanor, 
Can they not see how every movement they have thus far re. 
sorted to, has ministered to the strength and influence of their 
antagonist; how all their efforts to arrest the course Of free 
discussion has only multiplied the number of its adherents 

and how all their attempts to gain respect for their peculiag 
institution and entrench it beyond the reach of examination, 
| have Guiy served to excite against ita generous abhorrence? 
They ought certainly to take a lesson from the past, and be. 
gin to inquire, whether, after all, the convention they threat 
en so fiercely may not prove the very means in the hand of 
Providence for overthrowing the whole system of slavery. 
So firmly persuaded are we that they can do nothing which 
will not in some way or other subserve the Breat abject of 
abolitionism, that we feel no al2;in whatever {rom any meas. 
ure they may choose tu devise. In fact, unless abolitionists 
could excite them to some sort of vigorous action, we should 
have no hope. Whenever they begin seriously to act, we 
shall look forward toa speedy triumph.—Eds. Phil. 


THE GLOBE—MR. CALIIOUN. 
From the Globe. 


Mr. Pickens, the near relation of Mr. Calhoun, who lives 
with him, and is thoroughly indoctrinated with his principles, 
has brought forward the slave question in a way tending to 
uproot in the South, in its present excited state of feeling, 
the principles of the declaration of independence. Co-opera- 
ting with Mr. McDuffie, he endeavors to establish the prin- 
ciple that the producing classes‘of society, of whatever color, 
belong to the capitalists. ‘T'his isin perfect harmony with 
the assumption of Mr. Leigh in the Virginia Convention, 
in regard to the white citizens, whom he stigmatized as “4 
PEASANTRY,” and whom he proposed to exclude from the 
political rights of American citizens, because they ‘ ‘earned 
their bread by the sweat of the brow.” 1n the spirit of Mr. 
Leigh, Mr. Calhoun’s proselyts on the floor of Congress de- 
nounces the great principles of our revolution, consecrated in 
its declaration, He, in speaking of its first principle, “all 
men are created equal,” asks in scorn, ‘* What, sir, was the 
meaning that the author of the declaration attached to this 
proposition? Was it meant that all men are created equal. 
ly strong and of equal size? Surely not. Was it meant 
that all men are born free? From the child of the bullrish- 
es up to those of the present day, there never was an infant 
wrapt in swaddling clothes that was born free!” 

Here it will be observed that Mr. Pickens does not con- 
fine himself to the condition of that race among us, whicl 
some peculiar providence has brought to our shores, but de- 
uies the doctrine of political equality to the white freemen of 
the South. He goes on further to explain hieaself by his 
speech written out for the Telegraph, and says: 

“There never was a society, for any length of time, in 
which one class of society would not practically and substan- 
tially own another class in some shape or form.” 

Again: ‘All society settles down into a classification of 
capitalists and laborers. The former will own the latter, 
either collectively, through the Government, or individually, 
in a state of domestic servitude.” 

Again he says: Our system of domestic servitude is the 
same patriarchal system that existed in the first stages of so 
ciety.”? 

This is Mr. Calhoun’s doctrine, borrowed from the great 
antagonist of free government, Sir Robert Filmore, who 
christens his doctrine of divine right in kings, and passive 0 
bedience in subjects, the “patriarchal system.” 

Locke states Filmore’s principles thus: **That all goverar 
inent is absolute monarchy ; and the ground he builds on-is, 
that noman is born free. Now it will be observed that Mr. 
Pickens sets out with this fuadamental doctrine of the Stew- 
art dynasty, to overthrow the principles of the declaration of 
independence, 

Mr. McDuffie maintains in his messages similar viewsof 
the condition of the producing classes of white people in 
this country, but deduces this peculiar advantage from slave- 
ry of another cast in this country. He says: ‘The instix 
tution of domestic slavery supersedes the necessity of an or 
der of nobility, and all other appendages of a hereditary sys- 
tem of Government.” 

From the whole tenor of the lately promulgated South 
Carolina doctrine, it is manifest that the aristocracy of cap- 
ital contended for, is to trample under foot the rights of the 
great body of the people, and that an_ order of nobility is ‘4 
grow up, as in Russia, and to rank a duke, earl, or baron, 
according to the number-of serfs he may count on his estate. 


It is against such views, tending to enslave the whole la: 
bor of the country, that every lover of republican principles 
protests. ‘The emancipation of the African race is cansid: 
ered by Mr. Rives, and by every man of the party with 
which he is associated, alike ‘impolitic and impracticable, 
and to the General Government solemaly interdicted by the 
Constitution. It is settled by the Constitution that it is a 
matter exclusively confined to the action of the State Legis- 
latures, and the experiments made in the northern States 
show that it proves fatal to the colored race, who, when left 
to provide for themselves, perish like Indians in the haunts 
In the South, it is clegr that immediate ex- 


of civilization. But this 


termination would be the neeessary consequence. 
condition of things, entailed upon our country by the parent 
State from which we sprung, does not justify the new - of 
principles advanced, which tend to reduce all the laboring 
classes of the continent to the level of slaves, and to - i 
the capitalists, who are said to own them, into a new sort ° 


“superseding the old and all the other 4p- 


order of nobility, 1”? whieh in 


pendages of a hereditary system of governmen 
‘some form Mr. McDuffie considers indispensable. 

In the spirit of Mr. McDuffie’s message, and om Pick: 
ens’s speech, Mr. Calhoun himself, in the apariog © 
days sirice between him and ‘Mr. Rives, contended thaly 





“Tn fact, the defence of human Jiberty against the 98° 
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gression of despotic power had been always the mos‘ efficient 
in States Where domestic slavery was found to prevail. He 
did not admit it to be an evil; not atall. Itwas a good— 
agreatgood. On that the Senator from Virginia and him- 
self were directly at issue? Mr. Calhoun here can only 
allude to the examples of the aristocracies of Rome and La- 
cedeemon, in which “the domestic slavery” of the European 
race was not found incompatible with the power and inde- 
pendence of the States, however destructive of all equality 
and liberty in the great mass of the people—or to the feudal 
times, when mixed governments of Kings and Lords were 
maintained by the villanage and bondage of the great body 
of their countrymen. Mr. Calhoun could have drawn no 
illustration of his doctrine, that “the slavery of the people is 


the best defence of human liberty against the aggression of 


despotic power,” from the abject slavery of Asia and Africa, 

which has from time immemorial sustained the most absolute 

‘despotism of the earth. No. We must do him the 

justice to presume that it is in the meliorared slavery of the 
«ancient aristocracies, and the more modern villanage and 
ewassalage maintained by the feudal tenures, in which the 
dords or landed capitalists held the soil in fee, and its culti- 
~waters as hereditary bondmen, that Mr. Calhoun finds the ar- 
gvement for-ansiaving labor from one end of this continent to 
the other. Te, as wellas Mr. McDuffie, to gain proselytes 
to this system in the North, have again and again made the 
strongest appedis to the fears of the wealthy classes, and 
ipointed:to the-meny-headed and strong-handed mass of their 
daboring and producing fellow-citizens as threatening the se- 
‘Curity of their acquisitions, and ready, in the spirit of aggra- 
Fianism, torequire an equal distribution of property. To 
quell this spirit, Mr. Calhoun and his followers would sub- 
due the laboring freemen of this country into slaves. The 
machinery of government, as in Sparta and Rome, and the 
dark ages offmore modern Europe, must be made to crush 
them under the wheels of privileged classes, into perfect pau- 
pers, and so render them fit for the yoke which he would 
dgom them to bear, In the remarks of the other day, he 
* obliquely touched this topic, in the following not very up- 
scure hint: ‘The social experiment (he said) was going 
on both at the North 24g South—in the one with almost a 
pu-c and unlimited democracy, and in the other with a mix- 
‘ed race. Thus far, the results of the experiment had been 
in favor of the South. Southern society had been far less 
agitated ; and he would venture to predict that its.condition 
would prove by far the most secure, and by far the most fa- 
vorable to the preservation of liberty.” 
‘These are the doctrines broached at a juncture, to arouse 
the repugnance of the northern freemen against the principles 
urged against the abolitionists, and to throw them into their 
arms. Can any one doubt the object of Messrs. Calhoun, 

McDuffie, and Pickens, in pressing topics to excite the in- 

digsation of the northern producing classes, at the very mo- 

ment that the South wants their votes to put down the north- 
ern abolitionists? Noman can doubt the motive of so ob- 
vious an effort to engender the bitterest feeling between the 
two great sections of our country at such a moment as the 
present. The knowledge of the design which lurks under 
this attempt to press the existing agitation to a convulsion, 
will defeat it.” 

Now would our readers imagine, that the author of the a- 
dove was the Editor of the Globe? and yet such is the fact. 
Party’politics now-a-days have a great deal to do with men’s 
ethics, Calhoun, McDuffie and Pickens are genuine ultia- 
ists. Having little toexpect from northern votes, feeling 
little love for the Union, they are by no means backward in 
the proclamation of doctrines the most offensive to the spir- 
it of freemen. Like your true radicals, they lay the foun- 
dation of slavery, deep in the Constitution of human nature. 

What great men have thought in other times and what the 

world thinks now, is nothing to them, Tire abstractions our 
fathers fought for, they are ready to laugh to scorn, and as 
for the Declaration of Independence, it is a mere assemblage 
of splendid conceits. It is almost a wonder, that no body 
has yet thought of conferring upon these generous devotees 
to heaven-born slavery, the honorable appellation of fanatics. 
The truth is, they are not sincere enough to merit this title, 
if we may believe the Globe. He thinks their object, in all 
this parade of supreme contempt for the laboring class, is to 
exasperate sectional feeling, between the North and Soutk. 
He affects great horror at their dogmas, and would have it 
understood that southern republicans abjure all fellowship 
with this*new school divinity. Now it must be recollected 
that the powers that be are to Continue in power by the con- 
tinued union of Northern and Southern Republicans; and, 
lest we should be thought to have party partialities, the pow- 
ers that wish to be, aim to obtain favor by a similar union. 
But it so happens, a compromise must be effected. It will 
not do for Southern republicans to plead for the divinity of 
slavery; they must concede that it isan evil—a thing, not 
of right, but necessity. Northern republicans in their turn, 
having their delicate sensibilities somewhat soothed by this 
concession must not contend for the abolition of this evil, but 
‘pity in sileace their southern brethren for being compelled: to 
adhere to the evil by a dire necessity. So much to northern 
‘prejudice ‘and so much to southern circumstances being thus 
‘yielded, the amalgamation is formed—the two parties are 
weddell by’ the' tie,—“slavery is an evil in the abstract.” 
fas We have no faith in these disclaimers of the Globe. We 
‘believe they are insincere. He has sense enough to see, that 
Mr. Calhoun’s dogmas are a-little in advance of the age; 
‘that northern freemen have not yet soared to the sublimity 
ofhis philosophy ; that the revelation which he makes of the 
opinion of the south is unreasonable ‘and dangerous to the 
interests of the party ; that, in a word, such a revelation will 
throw the whole north into the arms of'the abolitionists. 
Hence his labored effort to convince northern republicans, 
that their brethren in the south are yét sound in the faith. 
Ifa party end were not to be gained, the Globe is the last 
print, we apprehend, that would trouble its head about Mr. 
Calboun’s heresy. While the whole South is resolved to 
:perpetuate the-system of slavery, it matters little whether 
-they urge astheir'reason, principle or necessity. Every man, 
who does not wish to be deceived, must believe that indo- 
lence, apprehension of inconvenience, want of feeling for 
rthe slave and a miserable love of gain are in a large majority 
-of cases the only motives for continuing the accursed sys- 
item. 

But notwithstanding our indifferent opinious of the Globe 
vant the majority ofparty politicians, who interfere with ab- 
olitionism, we rejoice to believe that there is a real division 
of sentiment.in the south—some believing slavery an evil, 
others that it isagood. We hope something of importance 
may yet grow uut of this difference. The likelihood is, that 
as the patriarchal party become more bold and shameless 
in their avowals, the dissentients from their creed in the south 
will experience an increasing repugnance to their dogmas, ard 
thisrepugnance will go on increasing until it be converted 
into an absolute horror of'such anomolous doctrines. ‘Then 
they will find themselves much nearer abolitionism, than 
they now imagine possible-—Eps. Put. 
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PRESIDENT 8 INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Extract. 


“The last, perhaps the greatest, of the prominent sources 
of discord and dis aster supposed to lurk in our political con- 
dition, was the institution of domestic slavery. Our fore- 
fathers were deeply impressed with the delicacy of this sub- 
ject, and they treated it with a forbearance so evidently 
wise, that, in spite of every sinister foreboding, it never, 
until the present period, disturbed the tranquillity of our 
common country. Such a resultis sufficient evidence of the 
justice and patriotism of their course; it is evidence not to 
be mistaken, that an adheronce to it can prevent all embar- 
rassment from this, as well as from every other anticipated 
cause of difficulty or danger. Have not recent events made 
it obvious tq the slightest reflection, that the least deviation 

m this spirit of forbearance is injurious to every interest, 
that of humanity included? Amidst the violence of ex- 


construe the Constitution.—Ebs. Puiu. 


ted and signed by thirty three persons; out of whom, Mr. Wm. 


the 22d inst., at 2 v’clock. 


the Harrison County Organ, and the Philanthropist. 


meeting: 


sometimes disregarded ; and, standing I now do before my 
countrymen in this high place of honor and trust, I cannot 
refrain from anxiously invoking my fellow citizens never to 
be deaf to its «dictates. Perceiving, before my election, the 
deep interest this subject was beginning. to excite, I believed 
it a solemn duty fully to make known my sentiments in re- 
gard to it; and now, when every motive for misrepresenta- 
tion has pasesd away, I trust they will be candidly weighed 
and understood. At least, they will be my standard of cou- 
duct in the path before me. I then declared that, if the de- 
sire of those of my countrymen who were favorable to my 
election was gratified, “I must go into the Presidential 
Chair the inflexible and uncompromising opponent of every 
attempt, on the part of Congress, to abolish slavery iu the 
District of Columbia, against the wishes of the slave-hold- 
ing States; and also with a determination equally decided 
to resist the slightest interference with it in the States 
where it exists. I submitted also to my fellow-citizens, with 
fulness and frankness, the reasons which led me to this de- 
termination. The result authorises me to believe that they 
have been approved, and are confided in, by a majority of 
the people of the Untted States, including those whom they 
mostimmediately affect. It now only remains to add, that 
no bill conflicting with these views can ever receive my con- 
stitutional sanction.—T hese opinions have been adopted in 
the firm belief that they are in accordance with the spirit that 
actuated the venerated fathers of the republic, and that 
succeeding experience has proved them to be humane, pa- 


this sbject was intended to reach the stability of our insti- 
tutions, enough has occurred to show that has signally failed ; 
and that in this, as in every other instance, the apprehen- 
sions of ‘the tiwid and the hopes‘of the wicked for the de- 
struction of our Government, are again destined to be dis 
appointed. Here and there, indeed, scenes of dangerous 
excitement have occurred; terrifying instances of local vio- 
lence have been witnessed; and a reckless disregard of the 
consequences of their conduct has exposed individuals to 
popular indignation; but neither masses of the people, nor 
sections of the country, have been swerved from their devo- 
tion to the bond of uuion, and the principles it has made 
sacred. It will be ever thus. Such attempts at dangerous 
agitation may periodically return, but with each the object 
will be better understood.—That predominating affection 
for our political system which prevails throughout our terri- 
torial limits; that calm and enlightened judgment which ul- 
timately governs our people as one vast body; will always 
be at hand to resist and control every effort, foreign or do- 
mestic, which aims, or would lead, to overthrow our institu- 
tions.”* 








’ REMARKS. 


The temper and spirit of the Inaugural Address as a 
whole, forbode' but little good to the country. True it is, 
there are in it sentiments chat all good men must approve, 
yet they are pronounced in such a reserved and irresolute 
manner, as, rather to embolden than intimidate the disor- 
derly, whose conduct they condemn, They are as good 
weapons placed in the hands of a warrior who has neither 
the strength nor the will to use them efficiently. The times 
require at the head of affairs a man who is possessed of ex- 
pansive patriotism, and who has the firmness to say No to 
every improper application. There is in the Inaugural no- 
thing to show that Mr. Y. B. is such a man. 


The extract given above makes one thing certain—that 
Mr. Van Buren is in favor of Southern slavery, and of the’ 
means, haughty and arrogant as they are, urged by slave- 
holders for the perpetuation of their system. In the great 
contest which is now going on between the friends of repub- 
lican liberty, struggling on the one side to preserve the free 
states from disgraceful subjection to the slave states, and on 
the part of the latter to continue and extend their domination 
over us even to the prostration of every principle that is dear 
to freemen, we now know, beyond all doubt, where Mr. V. 
B. is to be found. He says he will resist a majority of Con- 
gress with regard to a particular measure, and this too, whilst 
he concedes the constitutionality of their acts. In the same 
breath almost, he declares, he is “adhering to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution.» This is strange reasoning—as 
if the spirit of the Constitution did not require, that the 
majority in our legislative bodies, on all questions of expe- 
diency should govern, Have we, at last, a Presiden, 
who, on matters of expediency, will systematically resist the 
action of a majority, however large, and under whatever 
good reasons it may act, in order that the minority may be 
conciliated? Have the nullifying. doctrines of Mr. Calhoun 
and the other indomitable spirits of the South at length 
gained the ascendency with Mr. V. B., at the moment too 
when it was thought they were utterly condemned by the 
good sense and patriotism of every republican, and repu- 
diated hy nearly the whole nation? 


But a pledge on such a subject seems as silly as it is anti- 
republican, even on the commonly received notions of expe- 
diency. If Mr. V. B. were to pledge himself on a particu- 
lar subject, on the ground of the Constitution being opposed 
to ail action on it—this, with a due reservation of the 
right te act differcntly, should he on further examination 
change ‘this opinion, might all be very well. But for him 
to pronounce now, what may be expedient some few years 
hence, on‘a great subject just beginning to lay hold of the 
mind of ‘the nation, is asserting, as it seems to us, with un- 
due precipitation his claims to prophetic infallibility. It 
may, or it may not be expedient (if we lay justice aside as 
the highest expediency) at the expiration of that time, to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. Why is it 
inexpedient ‘now, in the view of Mr. V. B. to abolish sla- 
very in the District? Because the South raves and blus- 
ters about a dissolution of the Union. Now, suppose, four 
years hence, thie free states should calmly declare that they 
would not adhere to the Union unless slavery and the trade 
in human beings should be expelled from the seat of govern- 
ment—the President would at once discern his precipitancy 
in making such a pledge on such a subject.. The pledge 
amounts to no more nor no less than this—that in order 
to secure the favor of a minoity made up of actual 
slave-holders in. the South, and the advocates of slavery 
elsewhere; he Will systematically resist the constitutional 
acts of a majbréty, however preponderating in number, or 
however cogent the reasons for its acts. If this be adher- 
ing “to the letter ard spirit of the Constitution,” we think 
Mr. V. B. will find a great difference in opinion as to the 
nature of that instrament, to exist between him and many 
of his political friends. ‘They will not, we are confident, so 





ANTI-SLAVERY: MEETING. 


A large and respectable meeting of the citizens of Leesburg and 
its viciuity, in Carroll County, Ohio, was held on the evening of 
the first day of February, A. D. 1837, to take into consideration 
the propriety of forming an Anti-Slavery Society, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the laudable work of bringing about the ‘entire 
abolition of Slavery in the United States of America. The meet- 
ing was organized, by calling Mr. John Forbes to the Chair, and 
appointing Mr. C. W. Scoles, Secretary. 

The Rev. Mr. Porter of Wayne county, Ohio., addressed the 
meeting in stich a manner, and with arguments so forcible, (a8 
he had also done two evenings before in this place and Hagers- 
town,) as will much advance the Anti-Slavery cause, in this sec- 
tion of the country, we have no doubt, 
After which, a suitdtle Preamble and Constitution were adop- 


Pollock was chosen President, of the society; John Forbes, Vice 
President; C. W- Scoles, Secretary; Mercer Mattock, ‘Treasurer; 
John R. Wallace, G. W. Adams, J, Millisack, R. Gamble, and 
hi. Hunt, Managers. ‘ 
On motidn of Mr. J. R. Wallace, it was : 

Resolved, That the annual meeting of this Socitty; be heid on 


On motion, d 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this ineeting be ptfblished in 


Leesburgh, Feb, 2d, A. D. 1837: Signed in behalf of the 
JOHN FORBES, Chr’: 


triotic, expedient, honorable, and just. If the agitation of 


‘labor imposes a duty upon the States, but vests no power in 


jurisdiction uponjustices by adopting the law of Congress, as 
as it would; the right of trial by jury. 

and Mr. M‘Ledn-‘closed the case in behalf of the claimant: 
it were unauthorised by the Act of Congress, wholly irregular 


power to commit a person claimed as a fugitives pending thie 
trial of the claim; for sdfe keeping. 


The following statement of # ease that has excited some 
sensation, as we have been informed, among a certain class 
of our citizens, whose atdot in favor of slavery: is 
scarcely satisfied even by the successful application of the 
law consigning to its renewed horrors a helpless human be- 
ing, may be relied on as correct. The senior editor of this 
paper, from whose employment as a domestic, the woman, 
Matilda, was taken, has long éntertained the opinion con- 


stitution of Ohio, the question of freedom in the case of a 
slave brought within our territorial limits by the power, or 


tended for by her counsel. He believes, that under the con- | 


ment should appear upon the face of the commitment, if 
endorsed on the back of a warrant to arrest, and the affida- 
vit upon which it was founded, though such affidavit and 
warrant be unauthorized, irregular and void. 

4, That it is now too late to question the constitutionalty 
‘of the Act of Congress: having been recognised so long, so, 
often, and by so many tegislatures,and by so many distin- 
guished judges. 

5. That the fugitive from labor is no more entitled to a 
trial by jury than the fugitive from justice. 





with the consent, of the master, is, to an intelligent mind, 
unbiased by the continual action of slavery influences, and 
in any way trained to the investigation of legal and con- 
stitational points, as plain and as free from doubt as almost 
any other that can be submitted to it. The constitution of 
Ohio declares, that ‘‘all men are born equally free and in- 
dependent—and that they possess the “natural inherent and 
unalienable right of defeending life and liberly—and that 
“slavery” shall not exist “within the state.” 


and forever unalterably established,” 


matter under what sky he first beheld the light, or by what 
accident of storm, of tempest, or shipwreck, akind prov- 
idence had cast him on our shores. 


superior, has made an exception, where it says substantially, 
that a slave who has “escaped”? from a slave-state to Ohio 
shall on the claim of the master be celivered up. This is 
the only practical exception. ‘There isnot, then, a human 
being not coming within the terms—and according to every 
sensible and rational cunstruction strictly within the terms 
of the exception—whom the constitution of Ohio finding 
within the limits of the state does not, independently of 
crime, at once, make free. Allowing then, that the woman, 
Matilda, left her master within the limits of Ohio, into 
which she had been brought by him, she is, at this moment, 
as fully entitled to her liberty asthe magistrate who issued 
an illegal warrant for her capture, or the ready lictors who 
executed its mandate. 


We have not time this week, to examine some of the 
grounds of Judge Este’s decision. | Whilst we know 
nothing to shake our confidence in the moral rectitude with 
which these grounds were entertained and applied by 
him, we believe they are essentially wrong, utterly repug- 
nant to the letter, and violatory of the spirit, of our free 
constitution—and that this can be fully demonstrated. This 
office we shall attempt on some early occasion—and whilst 
we shall execute it with the respect that is due to the office 
which he fills, and to the amiable character which be enjoys 
in this community, we trust we.shall also make out our posi- 
tions so plainly and undeniably that no one can fail to per- 
ceive, that our constitution of Liberty is made the support 
of Slavery. 


CASE OF MATILDA, A COLORED WOMAN. 


On the 10th of March, 1837, Matilda was arrested on a 
warrant issued by William Doty, a justice of the peace. 
Having been brought before the magistrate on the applica- 
tion of the counsel employed in her behalf, the case was 
continued to the next morning, and in the meantime, Matil- 
da was committed to the jail of Hamilton county. “On 
the same day, application was made to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for a writ of habeas corpus, which was granted, 
returnable on the next day at half past nine o’clock. The 
return of the sheriff to the writ of habeas corpus exhibited 
the warrant of arrest issued by the magistrate, with the 
commitment endorsed thereon. It appeared that the war- 
rant had been issued in thé name of the State of Ohio, and 
that Matilda had been arrested under it, by E. V. Brooks, a 
constable of the township of Cincinnati. It appeared also, 
that the commitment had been made out in the name of the 
State of Ohio, and that no cause of capture or detention 
was expressed upon its face. 

Upon this state of the case, Milton N. M‘Lean, Esq., in 
behalf of the claimant of Matilda, moved todischarge the writ 
of habeas corpus, on the ground that the return of the sheriff 
showed that the woman had been committed by a magistrate, 
pending a trial before him of a claim asserted to her, as a 
slave, and that the Court of Common Pleas could not with. 
draw the case by habeas corpus from the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate. 

Messrs. S. Eells and S. P. (hase replied to Mr. M‘Lean. 
Mr. Eells urged that the warrant of arrest was not war- 
ranted by law, and that the magistrate had no power to 
commit, and that consequently the woman was entitled to 
a discharge. Mr. Chase, in a speech of considerable length, 
maintained the following propositions : 

1, That the warrant of arrest and affidavit on which it 
was founded, were absolutely void and entitled to no no- 
tice, because the Act of Congress Concerning fugitives from 


Matilda was accordingly remanded to custody and deli- 
vered over to the constables, who again conveyed her before 
the magistrate for further: trial. From the evidence, it ap- 
peared that she was born a slave in Maryland; that her mas- 
ter removing to Missouri, brought her with him. ‘The steam- 
boat in which they passed down the Ohio, stopped for a 
night at the Cincinnati landing, during which time she left 
the boat without the consent of her master, aud did not 
return, 


etme 


Icould write much, but peftiaps I have writteu niote than 
euough. 
Tam your friend and fellow laborer, 
in behalf of the pprested; 
THOS, SPROUL: 


P. 8. Itis with much satisfaction, that I perceive, in yout te- 
marks introductory to Judge L’s——— late piece, the principle of 
the supremacy of the divine law, clearly and strongly asserted. 
Resting on this fulcrum, the'lever of free discussion will overthrow 
every system of oppression and ungodliness.: Let the truth, that 
laws in order to bind the conscience, must bear the impress of di- 
vine authority, be maintained, and we must be successful. Let us 
not exhaust our strength or divide.our force:in mere outpost skir- 
mishes, but falling back behind the invincilile'bulwarks of eternal 
and immutable truth and duty, let our motte be “Render to 
God the things that are God’s.” When thiais done, and not till 
then, Cesar andevery other man will get his due. 


—_ 


: Ys 
Weare not aware that we differ very widely from oar corrés- 
pondent, Our effort in the argument with Judge L——— as wéll 
as in the articles published in Nos. 18, 19, 20, was to-demonstrate 


These were 
not intended as mere expletives or rhetorical flourishes.— 
No: they are set downas “the general great aud essential 
principles of liberty and free government, to be recognized 


These principles if entirely uncontrolled would, as in 
England and France, make a freeman of every one who 
was so fortunate as to set his foot on our sacred soil—no 


But they are not entire- 
ly uncontiolled, The Constitution of the United States, our 


Upon this state of facts, Mr. Eells argued, that she was 
entitled to her freedom, because, by the fundamental law of 
the state, all persons within its territorial limits were free, 
The only exception to this fundamental rule, was the provi- 
sion in the Constitution of the United States. That excep- 
tion would take out of the operation of the rule just what 
itexpressed, and no more. It was to be construed strictly. 
What then was the exception? It was, that persons held 
to service in one state and escaping into another, were not 
benefitted by the operation of the rule. Was Matilda, then, 
at the time she left the service of her master, held to ser- 
vice in one state, and did she escape into another? Clearly 
not. She was not, therefore, within the exception. If not 
within the exception, the fundamental rule made her free. 








Mr. M‘Lean argued the case upon the facts in behalf of 
the claimant, and the magistrate being of opinion that the 
woman was legally a slave, and not entitled to freedom un- 
der she law of Ohio, granted the necessary certificate, and 
the woman was accordingly delivered up to the claimant’s 
agent, by whom she was forthwith conveyed out of thé ju- 
risdiction of a free state. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 








CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES—SLAVERY. 
ALLEGHENY, Feb. 16th 1837. 
Dear Sir: 

I am persuaded that, thotigh an etitire stranger to you, the 
simple statement, that Iam aco-worker in the sacred cause of 
abclition, will bea sufficient apology for addressing you. 

I have read with interest and advantage the few tiimbers of 
“the Philanthropist” which I have received, sitice 1 became a 
subscriber. I trust, I thank God who has enabled you to perse- 
vere in pleading the cause of the oppressed, in the face of re- 
proach and opposition, and my prayer is that your hands may be 
strengthened in this good work. 
My principle design in this communication is to make a few re" 
marks on some points, in which your views and mine differ. I 
find you are unwilling to admit to Judge L, the position, that the 
Government of the United States sanctions Siavery. This posi- 
tion Ido admit. Itis painful to do so; but the evidence is so clear 
that I cannot for a moment hesitate; though I am far enough from 
granting the inferences that the Judge would deduce from it. It is 
new doctrine that republicans cannot discuss the propriety of con- 
stitutional provisions, and legislative enactments. The very pro- 
vision which the constitution makes for its own amendment, sup- 
poses the people to possess that right. So far from taking it from 
them that it secures them in the enjoyment of it, 
But does the government of the United States sanction slavery? 
I affirm it does, and offer the following reasoning in proof of iny 
assertion. A nation isa moral person. ‘T'he United States issuch 
it professes moral attributes and is a subject of the Great Law, 
Giver. God has ordained civil government for his own glory and 
the good of man, He has defined in his word the limitations by 
which the sphere of the civil magistrate is marked, and furnished 
his Jaw asthe standard according to which all constitutions and 
laws are to be formed. By this standard nations are to be tried as 
well as individuals. The nation’s institution is the index of its 
character. If it come upto the standard then the constitution is 
moral. If it come short, then it wants some of those things which 
belong to the essence of the platform of civil rule as laid down in 
the bible, and of consequence is not that very thing which God has 
ordained for his own glory and the good of man. 1t is abundantly 
plain that one of these things is the power to suppress immorality 
by luws and penalties. God has declared that his deputy on earth 
has that power: Rom. 13, 4, ‘‘He is the minister of God; in 
avenger to execute wrath on him that doeth évil,’ This moral 
power God has given to nations. Itis their right; yea more; it is 
their indisputable duty to doit. They cannot omit to punish sin 
and be guiltless. For the exercise of this power they are respon- 
sible to God. That responsibility they cannot shift. No inability 
arising out of their own constitutional provisions, will exctise them 
for the non exercise of that power with which Gdd has clothed 
them. If they disable themselves it istheir sin. But if this will 
excuse for omitting their duty; then may we plead our inability by 
the fall asa reason why we should be exénipted from the punish 
ment due to our actual transgressidns: 





These general remarks admit of an easy application to the point 
in hand. Slavery is asin. It isan immorality which a nation 
has power tosuppress. Where a nation permits this immorality 
to exist, it is guilty. This isthe case with our nation, This sin 
is extensively committed in our land, and iio attempt on the 
part of the nation to put a stop to it. And yet the nation posesses 





labor, does iiét authorize the issuing of any judicial process, 
or the enigldyment of any ministerial officer of any court, 
much less.thé judicial process or ministerial officers of a free 
sovereign state, and becausé no law was to be found in the 
etatute Book Of the State authorizing such proceedings. 

2. That the commitment was void,—jirst, because, iri 
the namé of the State of Ohio, and not authorized by any 
law of Ohio; secondly, because not warranted by the Act 
of Coiigress; thirdly, because no cause of capture or de- 
tentidn was expressed upon its face, withcut which the vilest 
criniinal could not be detained in custody. 

3. That the Act of Congress respecting fugitives from la- 
bor, was repugnant td the Ordinance of 1787, and uncon- 
stitutional, and could confer, therefore, no jurisdiction upon 
justices of the peace—repugnant to the ordinance, because 
that instrument declares that there shall be no slavery with- 
in the limits of the tertitdry; except, that persons escaping 
into it; from whom service is lawfully claimed in (that is 
Claimed under the laws of) one of the original states, may 
be lawfully (that is, undet the law of the state where found) 
reclaimed ;—repugnant to the Constitution, because the le- 
gislarive power of Congress is limited to the passage of laws 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the power vested 
by the Constitution in thé Government, its departments and 
officers,—whetéas the provision in regard to fugitives from 


Congress—is of the nature of a compact between the states, 
not of an article creating a faculty in Government. 

4. That the Justice had no jurisdiction of the case, be- 
cause the Legislature of Ohio had not conferred any such 





a rule of decision for them; and because, had the legisla- 
tures done this, the act would be unconstitutional, violating, 


Gen, Robert Lyte and Mr. Read, prosecuting attorney; 
The President Judge delivered the opinion the Court; de~ 
1. That the warrant of arrest and the proceedings under 


and void. : f 
2. That, under the Att of Congress the miagistrate has 


3. That, it is not necessary that the cause of commit- 











Sted passions, this generous and fraternal feeling hes been 


C. W. Scouzs, See’ry. 





mora! power to doso. It must follow asd matter of coursé that 
it is chargeable with leaving undone, what God commands to be 
done, and what he has given it power to do. 

But here it will be said, the Constitution of the United States 
prohibits Congress from interfering with this species of sin within 
the states~admitted. Buit does its constitutional inability justify 
the neglect? Rather does it not aggravate thecrime, ia tying up 
the hands of posterity from doing an act of justice which the 
framers of the Constitution themselves refused to do? Whence 
did the nation receive the Constitution? From God? If soitis 
not chargeable with ariy constitutional inability under which it 
may lie. If God has not made it the duty of nations, and given 
them the moral power, to suppress the violations of his law, then 
the nation isnot guilty for neglecting todoso. But if hehas, as 
he most assuredly has, then it is a direct sanction of slavery t6 
suffer it to exist, and it is an aggravation of the crime to make it 
unconstitutional to do otherwise. 

‘There is one way to escape the force of three conclusion’.— 
That is by the doctrine of nutlification, so extensively taught 
and acted on in the South. {fas some dream; we afe not one 
nation, but as many as there are states, thenthe above remarks 
will apply to these individual nations. But as this doctrine is not 
maintained ly any consistent abdlitionist; it does not needa se- 
rious refutation. 


that the constitution of the United States contains no legal sanc* 
tion to slavery. We are still of their opinion, But we never 
doubted that the Constitution viewed in connection with the clr- 
cumstances under which it was framed, conferred a moral sana~ 
tion on the system. This kind of sanction, so far as we can un- 
derstand our correspondent, is what he contends for. ‘To shew 
him, how coincident are our views with his on this point, wo 
will quote from an editorial article in the 20th namber of our pa- 
per, which we presume he has not seen. 

‘*Men of the north, in conceding ‘the points noticed” (in the 
clauses relating to slavery) did most certainly sanction sfavery? 
But theirs was a moral, not legalsanction. They ought not hoW, 
ever, to have been silent on this great evil. Had religious duty 
instead of that desceptious light==potitical duty, been their guide, 
they would loudly have reprobated the entire system and used a!l 
christian means to inducé slave-holders at once to abandon it. 
But union was their principle, union was their passion, union was 
their grand object. And union should have been theif passion 
and grand object, but not their Bible. Wherever moral ptinel- 
ple wasinvolved, there christian truth should have ruled; not a 
political calculation of lossand gain. Had this been their conduct, 
we should not now have to blush, when it is triumphantly sound: 
ed that “‘theysanctioned slavery.”’—Eds. Phil. 





A CLERGYMAN SLAVEHOLDER. 


During the past season a CLERGY#AN StavenoLver visited & 
friend in ohe of the freé States. The people, amongst whom hé 
visited are celebrated for their attachment to the Anti-Slavery 
efforts of the present day. They supplied tim liberally with A'b- 
olition publications; and afforded him every facility for becoming 
acquainted with the measures, pursued by friends of Emancipation 
at the North, 

The Minister of the place he visited, being @ consistent Abolt 
tionist, did not invite him into his pulpit. 

If the oft repeated statement, that the sole effect of our efférts 
toeXasperate our southern bréthreri, be trué, w# should look 
for sentiménts very different from what we find in the following 
extract of a letter to this sister from her brother since his return 
to the South; 

- “Living as I do, where wéalth has usurped that placé In society, 
which true merit alone ever ought to hold; where a good degrée of 
parade and ceremony is considered as the necessary appendage to 
social intercourse; where too often, unmeaning compliments dfe 
designed to pass fur expressions of good will; and where real kinds 
ness of feeling ind intention is léss frequently to be met with, than 
an ostentatiolis diapliy of profuse liberality; t canndt but admire 
thé simple tinaffécted hispitality of your village, * * » & 
‘Living as we do, ata time When popular excitethents are too 
much inclined tv take the laws intd théfr own lrands and a de. 
Praved public sentiment is too frequently dispbsed to usurp the 
powers of regularly constituted government, We Jook round te 
discover where are to be found the real advocates and firm sup- 
porters of our civil and religious rights. And Ido suspect these 
are more numerous among youthan amongus «*« * #& 
Nor willI object td your people én account of their abolition 
doctrine’, for if I can not agree with thent in every particular, I 
must honor that benevolence of intention which prompted their 
addption; and excuse évery thing which I may look upon as the 
sesult of humarie bit mistaken motives, Nor must you suppdsé 
T have any unpleasant feelings On account of the reserve and dis- 
tance of Mr. ; neither should you cherish any, ft 
is true; I think if he had known me better, he had aciéd different: 
y- But he must have had his reasons, and must have acted as he 
thoiight right—and from all I can learn of lil; I miist esteem him 
asa good man *# *# # * 8 » # [ hope 
that you 4nd yours will attend his ineetings and profit by hia in 
structibrs.” 











Orono, Maine, Feb. 11; 1837; ° 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 

Dear Sir:—“I think I may safely say, fréin personai 
knowledge, that one half of the Congregational clergymen in this 
state are decided Abolitionists, and a largé portion also of the 
Calvinistic Baptists are probably more than bilf; and the Metho- 
dists are thinking and hearing, and I shduld think, coming over 
unto right ground. May God hasten the day, when not only those 
who minister at the altar, but all who sit around the table of out 
common Lord and Saviour, shall feel right, and pray right fr those 
who are now by the apathy arid. gtiilt 6f the Chiistiin Church, 
doomed to bleed and weep and die in chéing uriblesséd, unredeem- 
ed. O when shall our crimes be pardoned; rid our country, and 
our fellow iher be saved.” 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Messrs Eprrors: . 
The New Richmond Anti-Slavery Society held its monthly 
meétiiig on last evening (March the 3d,) After dispensing with the 
business of the Society, the following resolistion was offered by 
Thos, Donaldson: 
Resolved, That we asa Society cordially fender tothe Hén. 
John Quiney Adams our thanks and tell wishes for his noble dé- 
fence of the Right of Petition, in the Congress of these United 
States. 
Which, after some remarks from the mover ii behalf of the 
resolution—was unanitnously adopted. 
By order of the Society, 

H. K, RACKFORD; Prest. pro: tet: 

W. G. Gace, Secr'y. BS 
New Richmond, March 4th; 1827; 





TO kbITORS—EDUCATION. 

A nuinber of gentlemen in Cincinnati have undertaean the pub. 
lication of a newspaper, to be devoted to the cause of Educativoti 
in the West and South, The following extract is from their first 
numbér, which was issued a day or twosince: The pafier ié call- 
ed ‘‘Tne Common Scnoon Apvocate.” ep 
“This paper is published under the supervision of Edward D. 
Mansfield, professor of coiistitulional law in the Cincinnati Col- 
lege; and Inspector of Common Schools—Lyman Harding, Pro- 
fessor in the Cincinnati College—Alexander McGuffy, Professor in 
the Woodward College. 

“The paper has been established for the purpose of promoting 
Education in the Soutn and West, and will be fiirnished gratut- 


those accountable to whom he lias given power. That power he 
gave this ration when he made hier independent of Great Britain, 
but she has shamefully abused that power; by authoritatively al- 
lowing violations of his law. 


views, f, in common with my brethren of the sane christian pro- 
fession; have denied ourselves someé privilegés which inany 
esteem deat. We view, and haveever viewed the American Gov- 
erriment as chargeable in its constitution with yiokitions of 
divine law. The Reformed Presbyterian church, of* 
an unworthy minister, has since her first organization in this land 
dissetited fiom the civil institutions. She could not allow her 
members to incorporate witha nation which trampled on the 
ciding the following points, sem man. Wé endeavor tb live quiet and peacecble subjects 
as from theduty we owe to Godto bear testimony for him, we 
refrain from saying, a confederacy with those to whom this people 
saya confederacy. Long we contended. few in number agains, 
the nronster slavery. We biesd God who is raising up many able 
ad¥ocates for the rights of man, and witnesses for the testimony 
of Jeus. May the Lord prosper his work. May you have abun- 
dant grace and wisdom given you, to qualify you for the statiou in 
which you are placed. 


tously, to all teachers, male and female, schoul trustees, &é. 
The paper will tae no part in sectarianism Or politics, but the 
leaning objects of it shall be to show the influence and importance 
of common schools—to interést the leading, prominent mén in 
their improvemenit—to make known and excite proper attion, the 
indifference and apathy of parehts—to show the want dnd neces- 
sity of well qualified teachers—to point out the defeets in the pre- 
vailing systems of instruction, and the evils from bad school gov 
ernment—to suggest reinédies for these defects in teaching and 
govérnment—to recommend proper schoo! books—to describe the 
wrong structure and location of school houses, and to suggest 
plans for their _improvetnent—to prevail on trustees, inspectors 
and’commissioners of schools to be faithful in the performance o 
their whole duties—and, in a word,to urge, by all proper meand 
every, tember of the community to give its earnest co-operation 
in promoting education; 

“To Scnscripers.—All letters and applications for the papét 
must be dirécted, post paid, to the “Common Scho! Advocate,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio: . As the paper ‘ill be furnished free of tharge 
no letters will be taken from the Post Office on which the postage 
has not been paid, This regulation will be strictly adhered toin 
all cases.” 


X7- All Editors of political, religious dr miscellaneous papers 
in the South and West, are solited to ingert this.notice,—that 4 
knowledge of thé “Common School Adfocate” may come undét 
the observatgon of as many teathers, school trusrees, #c.,a# pos- 
sible. The circulation of sucha paper,’ by elevating oursehools, 
and increasing the number of readers, is one of the surest meang. 


of lengthening the subscription list of all periodicals, 
February 2d, 1847. 


I will now sumup my remarks: For a nation to pefmit a sin 
that is cognizable by civil law, is to sanction it. Jt will not avail 
to say, Virginia has reserved to herself the right of legislating on 
this subject. That reservation was a mere nullity until it was 
sanctioned by the United States Constitution. And besides, will 
God hold those and those aloné accotintable, on whom the nation 
may see meet to shift the responsibility? The Lawgiver holls 


These my dear sir are someof my views. In maintaining these 


‘ich I am 


n all godliness and honesty. But for consistency’s sake, as Well 
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EMANCIPATION. 
————S , 
jowing is an extract from a letter ad- 
oe a of this paper, at St. Thomas, 
West Indies, to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. This, like 
‘all the communications from our absent friend, will 
de read with interest by the friends Keer rights. 
ER FROM THE WEST IN 
ay Sr. an ns 7. 1836. 
Description of St. Thomas. _ 
- “This Island, cae ee together with St. 
‘Croix, St. Johns, and several small Islands, their 
dependencies, belongs to the Danish Government. 
At is about twelve miles in length and one mile 
and a half in breadth, extremely mountainous and 
‘jn many parts utterly inaccessible, being broken 
by precipices and covered with tangled shrubs 
-and bushes. The climate is mild and healthful, 
-and the scenery in some places grand and beauti- 
ful, presenting hills clad in the verdure, foliage, 
_and fruits of perpetual summer, and sprinkled here 
-and there with plantations, the residences of those 
who are living on the unrequited toils of the slave. 

The population 1s about 11,000, of which not 
more than 3000, probably less, are whites. More 
sthan half of the remainder, consisting of negroes 
and colored of all hues, are free. A large major- 
ity of the inhabitants reside in the town (called 
“Charlotte-Amalie,) which is of small extent, situ- 
sated on the south side of the island and pressed in 
‘by mountains, on the north, east, and west, and 
‘by the ocean on the south, : 5 Neh 

The land is not generally productive, and is lit- 
tle cultivated. Oa the whole island, there are 
not more than thirty estates, or plantations, which 
have, on an average, fifty slaves each. The rest 
~of the bond population are employed in town as ar- 
izans, house menials, porters, fruit sellers, &c. 

Slavery in the Island. 

Slavery here wears its most mitigated form. In 
law, and in fact, itis far less rigorous than that 
-which prevails in the United States, nay, ihe sla- 
“very recognized here by Danish despotism is mild 
and equitable compared with that in our republic. 
“The slaves are permitted to receive education, that 
tas, I can find no law prohibiting it, though there 
is little disposition to grant opportunities, or to en- 
-courage the slave in any way, to obtain it. Sab- 
bath schools have been established here, and also 
~a Lancasterian school, at which they may attend, 
-—hbut I cannot hear that they derive much benefit 
‘from them, for still being slaves, subject to unre- 
mitting daily labor, and to the caprices of their 
-masters, surrounded with vexatious and withering 
“anfluences, they do not often avail themselves of 
their proffered privileges. With their physical en- 
ergies worn down with severe toil, and their 
“minds exasperated, with no high incentives and 
examples before them, they are not inclined to 
-spend their few leisure hours in the close school 
room. The churches are nominally open 
‘to them, but here slavery comes in again and bars 
them from the blessings which descend upon the 
-altar of the sanctuary. The Sabbath being their 
~only holiday, they spend it in social amusement, 
~or in carrying to market, the produce of hours sto- 
len from sleep, and in selling it fora few paltry 
‘stivers. Their masters, too, almost universally 
-disregard this hallowed day, and the ignorant bond- 
men cannot be expected to excel them in duty and 
‘virtue. 

There is one regulation here, which, if enforced 
*in the U. S., would change the whole character 
-of slavery there, preventing all those violations of 
ithe famiiy ties, of the heart’s holiest and strongest 
vaffections, that now mark that system with its dee- 
spest iniquity. Itis this. Noslave can be sold 
until he has first appeared personally, before the 
-police and assented te the sale. A slave may pur- 
~chase his freedom at any time, by paying his mar- 
- ket price;—and if any slave is ill treated he may 
‘complain to the police,his testimony being valid 
against his master,) which summons auch master 
~before it, and obliges him either to sell the slave, 
“or give assurance for good treatment thereafter. 

The slaves in town are generally punished by 
being sent to the fort, where they are either put 
“to severe and degrading labor, or whipped accor- 

ding to the offence specified against them. How- 
ever mitigated slavery may be in this island, still 

















opened and business transacted as on other days. 
‘There are six churches on the island, viz: _ 
Reformed, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Roman 
clic, and two Moravians, and also & Jewish syna- 
" e,-which have services once each Sabbath. 
They are little attended, but a few being seen there 
except females. ‘The menare too devoutly enga- 
ged in worshipping mammon to spend any time 1n 
worshipping God, The colored people, I am in- 
formed by a clergyman, are more constant 10 
their attendance than'the whites. The influence 
of foreigners on the native population, is, I think, 
decidedly bad. Most of them come here for the 
sake of gain, and are not over scrupulous with re- 
gard to their conduct. Licentiousness is fearful- 
ly prevalent,—though it is said to be less so than 
formerly. The great number of mulattoes which 
you meet does not prove much for the innocence 
of the whites There is little porno amire a- 
mong the le, not so much, [ am informed, as 
among dic Iebesing population of the United States. 
Theft is very uncommon. I was astonished on 
my arrival here, to see how unguardedly things 
were exposed. You see nothing of that watchful- 
ness and apprehension here, which you witness in 
New York and Boston, and the large villages of 
New-England. The doors and windows of the 
most public houses are lefi wide open, day and 
evening. Honesty is a marked trait in the char- 
acter of the population. Kindness, benevolence, 
the virtues of hospitality are another, as I have 
proved since I have been here. 


Apprenticeship in British Colonies. 


{ obtained from a clergyman in this town, a ve- 
ry important fact, which has since been mention- 
ed by others. ‘The planters in Demarara have 
found labor under the apprenticeship system, so 
profitable, that they have employed egents to visit 
this island to purchase slaves, to bring there. ‘This 
trade, however, has been stopped, by the police, I 
believe. 

I dined, a few days since, with a gentleman, 
who is a lawyer and planter, belonging to ‘T'rini- 
dad. Learning that [ was from the United States, 
he inquired about sugar-crops, which he under- 
stood had failed. In return, I inquired about them 
in the British Islands. He said they were good, 
and that next year they would exceed those of any 
previous year. ‘The reason he gave for this, in an- 
swer to my inquiry, was, to use his own words, 
“that more labor had been obtained and more ju- 
diciously employed.”—He said the apprentices 
did more work now, in the seven hours exacted by 
law, than they used to perform in the whole day. 
Besides this, they worked several hours a day for 
wages. Their usual time for work was from six 
o'clock to six o’clock, with an intermission of an 
hour or twoat noon,—but during harvest, when 
the moon is bright and the crops pressing, they of- 
ten worked till nine or ten in the evening. His 
testimony was direct and strong in favor of the 
good effects of emancipation, 








FOREIGN SENTIMENT. 








MORE TESTIMONY FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 

Kittparran, Dec. 2, 1836. 
Dear Sir,—The enclosed resolutions would 
have been sent to America immediately after the 
meeting of Synod, but we were ata loss how toad 
dress them so as to secure their being made pub- 
lic. By the advice of Mr. George Thompson they 
are addressed to you, and we hope that you will 
adopt the most effectual means to make our senti- 
ments known to all our brethren of the American 
churches, We feel truly desirous that the Ameri- 
can churches should be free of the guilt and shame 
of holding their brethren in cruel boudage; and 
our fervent prayers are offered up to God for you 
and your fellow laborers in the godlike work of 
immediate emancipation, that you may be direct- 
ed and protected in your arduous struggle, and 
that your efforts may speedily be crowned with 

success. With feelings of the highest respect, 

I remain yours, truly, 
Martruew ALLISON, 


Extract from the Record of the Relief Synod. 
Eprxsvrcu, James’ Place Church,) 
May 10th, 1836. j 





“the effects are most pernicious. They are writ- 
ten in lines of fire on the whole frame-work and 
character of society here, in its morals, religion, 

“prosperity and happiness, and he who runs may 
read them. Ignorance, degradation, vice, infidel- 
ity, lewd passions, poverty and woe are all around 
‘you, and they must remain as long as slavery re- 
mains. 


Free People of Color. 


"The free colored population are engaged inall 
%he various employments which obtain in this is- 
Yand, from clerks in the first mercantile establish- 
ments to fruiterers and porters... I have seenthem 
engaged in about thirty different occupations, as 
mechanics, importers, merchants, druggists, &c. 
&c.—The prejudices which are sorampant against 
‘edlorrin the United States, are hardly known here. 
The only expression of them which I have yet 
seen, is among Americans. People here, through 
all the grades of color, sit promiscuously together 
at church, unite‘in social visits and public balls, 
and stand side by side at the counting house desk. 
I had a letter of credit to the first American house 
in this city, and when I presented it, to whom 
sheuldd be introduced by one of the firm, as head 
clerk in the establishment, but a colored man,—a 
very intelligent gentleman, who, I afterward lear- 
ned, was one of the most worthy and estimable 
men in the island. Nor is thisan isolated instance. 

You see the same class of persons in.almost every 
store and shop. Colored men are also members, 
with whites, of military corps. A. de Castro, a 
colored man, is aid de camp to the Governor Gen- 
eral of the Danish West Indies, and his son who 
is said to be worth a million, is aid de camp to 
the Governor of this island, and is also co-mem- 
ber, with white clergymen and o.hers, of the com- 
mittee of the Lancasterian school. They are both 
on terms of intimacy with the first white families 
in the island, receiving visits from the most emi- 
nent merchants and on all occasions being honor- 
ed as much as though their skins were of Yankee 
whiteness. The wife of the former died a few 
months since, and the funeral is said to have been 
the largest and most honorable ever seen here. 
Hardly a family of respectable standing was ab- 
sent, but every one considered it a respectable dis- 
tinction to walk in the procession. Similar hon- 
ors were paid at the death of a child of the latter. 
Morals of the Inhabitants. 
The morals of the people, white and 
are ina low state. The Sabbath is ai aneais 
and grossly profaned,—the stores being generally 


The Rev. Wm. Anderson, of Glasgow, moved, 
and the Rev. A. M. Ramsay seconded, the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions: 

1. That this Synod, with devout admiration of 
the grace of God, acknowledge the eminence in 
piety to which many of the churches of the United 
States of America have attained, and that, in many 
respects, they feel themselves called upon to cher- 





ish warmer zeal, by the example of their transat- 
lantic brethren. 

2. That, nevertheless, their admiration does 
not render this Synod blind or insensible to the foul 
blot which darkens and disfigures the profession of 
somany of those churches, in the manner they 
treat the claims of the colored and slave popula- 
tion of their commonwealth. 

3. That, with respect to the first of these classes 
—the free colored population—this Synod regard 
with deep abhorrence the extent to which the pre- 
judices of the whites against a different complexion 
have been carried so as to afflict their colored fel- 
low-citizens with much positive injustice in the 
common intercourse of life, and even to stigmatize 
and degrade them within the sacred pale of the 
church of Himwho hath made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth, and who, without distinction 
of tribe or family, saves and sanctifies by his blood 
and Spirit. 

4, That with respect to the other persecuted | 
class—the slave population—this Synod would’ 
have felt astonished and grieved, had their Amer- 
ican brethren shewn any apathy to the grievances 
and wrongs of those hapless millions. How much 
are they not filled with dismay at the dishonor in- 
flicted on the Chsistian profession, yea, with indig- 
nation, when ministers of the gospel and their flocks 
are abetting and aiding in the dark work of prohib- 
iting the education of the negro, and resisting and 
persecuting the advocates of his emancipation. 

5. That this synod not only feel themselves cal- 
led upon, in defence of the honor of their common 
Christianity, to raise their solemn testimony a- 
gainst the conduct of their American brethren in 
this matter; but, that they consider they havea 
right to interfere with them by fervid remonstrance 
for they hold, that they are the American Chris- 
tians’ fellow-citizens, in virtue of the unity of the 
church catholic of the Redeemer. 

6. That this Synod, therefore, instruct their 
moderator and clerk to;communicate these reso- 
lutions, in the manner they judge most suitable, to 
those quarters in America, to which they are ap- 








commend to such members of their denomination 
asmay have friendsand acquaintances in Ameri- 
ca, that in their corres} é 
their brethren in this matter, and admonish them 
on the subject of their accountability to the God of 
justice and the Redeemer of the African. 


they deal with 


7. That this Synod express their admiration of 


the heroism with which the friends of the negro 
are, in the midst of scorn and persecution, pursu- 
ing the work of the abolition of that evil which is 
the dishonor and scourge of their country : and in- 
struct their moderator and clerk to employ the 


means which appear best to them, to communicate 
to these brethren this expression of our admiration 


our sympathy, and our gratitude (for we feel our- 


selves their debtors) that they may be encouraged 

in their labors 

Which resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Marruew Atuison, Moderator. 

Davin Crawrorp, Synod Clerk. 








ANTI-SLAVERY ANNIVERSARIES. 








Vermont.—The State Anti-Slavery Society 
held its third annual mecting at Brandon, on the 
15th and 16th of February. The Telegraph says 
it was a meeting of great intcies:. The society 
met in the vestry of the Baptist church. Rev. 
J. Ide, one of the Vice Presidents, in the chair, 
and Chauncey L. Knapp, Esq., Secretary. Com- 
mittees were appointed to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year; to report resolutions for the consi- 
deration and adoption of the Society; to draft a 
memorial to Congress to abolish slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia and Ter- 
ritories, and between the States; to write a circu- 
lar, expressive of their sympathy and. thanks to 
the abolitionists of Great Britain, for the deep in- 
terest they have taken in the good cause of eman- 
cipation. 

The officers for the year are :— 


PRESIDENT. 
Rev. H. F. Leavitt, of Vergennes. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Hon. Asa Aldis, of St. Albans; Hon. T. Craw- 
fo:d, of Putney; Hon. J. S. Pettibone, of Man- 
chester; Rev. Hadley Procter, of Rutland; Rev. 
D. Burroughs, of Perkinsvilles; Rev. Charles 
Adams, of Newbury; Rev. 8. Kellogs, of Mont- 
pelier; N. Lovely, Fsq., of Burlington, His Ho- 
nor, D. M. Kamp, of Danby; Hon. J. W. Sheldon, 
of Sheldon; Hon R. Graves, of Concord; Dr. 
J. 'T. Skinner, of Barnet; Rev. U. C. Durnap, of 
Chester; ‘I’. Galusha, Esq., of Jericho. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS . 
James Ballard, Bennington; James Brown, Ja- 
maica; Jonathan Lawrence, Weathersfield; Amos 
Bless, Poultney; Athniel Jewett, New Haven; 
Jonah Washburn, West Randolph; Wm. M. Pin- 
gry, Waitsfield; Car!ton E. Miles, Hinesburgh; 
Seymour Eggleston, Georgia ; Daniel Dodge, John- 
son; Daniel Bates, Barton; James Morse, St. 
Johnsbury; John Dewey, Guildhall; Simon Par- 
mel2, Westford. 


; CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
E. D. Barber, of Middlebury. 


TREASURER. 
Benjamin F. Haskell, of Cornwall. 


AUDITOR. 
Chaurcey Cook, of Cornwal. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


H. ‘I’. Robinson, Ferrisburgh, Ch’n; J. A. Al- 
len, Middlebury, Sec’y.; E. B. Goddard, Middle- 
bury; Josiah I. Goodhue, Shoreham; Joel Bat- 
tey, Starksboro’; J. W. Hale, Brandon; E. D. 
Barber, ex-officio; M. D. Gordon, do. 

‘The following resolutions were reported and 
adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That whereas the evil of slavery 
commenced in laying aside the Bible and prostra- 


] ting its righteous claims to regulate the relations of 


life; therefore in endeavoring to elevate the cha- 
racter and ameliorate the condition of the slave, 
we should bear a sacred regard to the authority of 
God as expressed in his word. 

Resolved, That American slavery in principle 
is under all circumstances,a flagrant sin: and that 
in practice it is necessarily evil. 

Resolved, That the objections to the agitation 
of the question of abolition at the North, and the 
emancipation of slavery at the South, have their 
origin is selfishness and worldly expediency. 

Resolved, ‘That a government of opinion can- 
not exist, nor popular rights be maintained, except 
by making the people the source of all power, and 
providing for an enlightened exercise of that pow- 
er, by securing the most perfect freedom of inves- 
tigation and discussion upon all questions of im- 
portance and interest to the public welfare. 

Resolved, that the government of the United 

States is so framed as to feel the play of public 
sentiment and body forth the public opinion, se- 
curing in this way the rights of the people, and 
accomplishing all those reforms necessary to their 
safety, well being and happiness. 
Resolved, That the public sentiment can be en- 
lightened or changed, only by freedom of inquiry 
and discussion, and there must be either a stag- 
nant, tyrannical public opinion, or the widest 
scope be given to the freedom of speech and of the 
ress. 

Resolved, That free discussion is the civil prin- 
ciple in any popular government, without which 
public virtue, patriotism and liberty must languish 
and die. 


Resolved, Therefore, that to surrender this 
right at the dictation of the mob, or the power of 
the government, would be a virtual surrender of 
the dearest rights of freemen, and a recreant sub- 
mission to the approaches of the most odious des- 
potism. 

Resolved, That as abolitionists we stand pledged 
to the maintenance of this right upon every sub- 
ject of public concernment—and that with it we 
will stend or fall. 

Resolved, That slavery, being an utter subver- 
sion of every principle of republicanism, as well 
as a most complicated system of iniquity in all its 
aspects, demands the untiring efforts of every re- 
publican, philanthropist and Christian, for its spee- 
dy and entire abolition. 

Resolved, That the late decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the state of Massachusetts, that 
a slave coming into that State with his master’s 
permission, is free, is an event of congratulation 








plicable; and further, that the Synod earnestly re- 


and encouragement to all lovers of libervy and jus- 
tice. 


Resolved, That the clause of the Constitution 
of the United States, which declares that No per- 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law,” justly entitles fugi- 
tive slaves to trial by jury; and that yhe general 
principle of law, that every person shall be ex- 
cluded from giving evidence in his own case, ought 
to be exteneed to these slave cases. 
Resolved, That we regard emancipation in the 
British West India dependencies and in South 
Africa, as an additional step demonstration of the 
problem which asserts, “that the great principle 
of equality of right may, in all cases, be safely 
and profitably recognized in the government of 
men. 
Resolved, That the manly and fearless course 
of the Hon. John Quincy Adams in the Congress 
of the United States, in vindication of the sacred 
right of petition, calls for a grateful acknowledg- 
ment from the friends of freedom throughout the 
country. ; 
Resolved, That in view of the rapid progress 
of the anti-slavery enterprise, we have abundant 
occasion to thank God and take courage. 
Resolved, That the town and country anti-sla- 
very societies of this state be requested to petition 
our next state legislature to instruct our senators 
and request our representatives 12 Concress, to 
use their most strenuous exertions, 1n accordance 
with the constitution, to effect the abolition of sla- 
very and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the Territory of Florida, and to sup- 
press the slave-trade between the several states, 
and to oppose the annexation of Texas to the 
Union. ’ : 
Among the persons present and taking a promi- 
nent part in the exercses of thé meeting, ween KE. 
C. Barber and C. L. Knapp, Esqs., ana ...°SSIs- 
Codding, Sabin and Colver, agents of the Aixer- | 
can Anti-Slavery Society. The society continued 
its sessions through two successive days, a resolu- 
tion was passed to raise $2,500 for the support 
of the cause the ensuing year, five hundred co- 
pies of the proceedings were ordered to be printed 
in pamphlet form, and the executive committee 
were authorized to appoint delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Society, and the New 
England Convention. 








SLAVERY. 








SLAVERY UPHELD BY THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED sTaTes!! 

Are not the people of our Free States concerned 
in upholding the system of slavery? We copy 
from the “Pennsylvania Sentinel,” a daily paper 
published in this city, the following recommenda- 
tion to increase the standing army, for that espe- 
cial purpose! That such a recommendation should 
come from the avowed slavites of the South, or e- 
ven their corrupt abettors, the “Evening Star,” or 
the “Courier and Enquirer,” of New York, would 
not have surprised us:—but that a proposition of 
the kind, so coolly and despotically expressed, 
should have been made by one who is in a great 
degree supported by the frienes of peace and the 
zealous opponents of Slavery, is, to say the least of 
it, “passing strange!” 

In truth, the people of the Free States are the 
practical defenders and supporters of Slavery in 
this Union. When but fifty poor wretches were 
goaded to madness and desparation by the wicked 
cruelty of their oppressors, in Southampton Vir- 
ginia, the army of the United States was imme- 
diately ordered to aid their tyrants in putting them 
down. And now wesee it gravely proposed here 
in Philadelphia— instead of recommending the ab- 
olition of slavery—to quadruple the Army of the 
United States for its support!!! 

Speaking of the Florida war, the editor of the 
paper above mentioned observes :— 

“It is now admitted that the present is not an 
Indian, so much as a negro war. The Indian 
force is made up principally by blacks. Most of 
the atrocities which have reddened the frontier 
settlements with blood, have been committed by 
them. Without their aid and the advantages of 
their situation, the Indians would long since have 
been subdued—with those helps the feeble and bro- 
ken Seminoles have bid defiance to the whole chiv- 
alry of the Union. 


The negro strength of the Indians has not been 
castinto their arms by any intestine trouble.’ 
There was no plot—no insurrection—no distur- 
bance. The blacks are all runaways. The force 
of the Indiansis madeup of those negroes whom 
accident has enabled to escape from the whites. 
‘The question naturally arises—if such are the con- 
sequences of peace, what would be the result of 
war? If, in a seasonof tranquility, the runaways 
of the South should defy the whole energies of the 
nation—what would be the consequence of united 4 
effort? Ifa large force of the blacks should es- 
cape into the swamps of Florida, how could they 
be subdued? Such an enemy, with such advanta-' 
ges, constantly increased by runaways, would be 
found truly formidable. 

The time has arrived, when these dangers must 
be looked in the face. It is apparent that the pres- 
ent military force of the country is inadequate to 
its necessities. Jt is necessary, imperatively ne- 
cessary, that our army should be reorganized. and 
quadrupled.” 





FIT FOR THE YOKR. 
The following resolutions were recently adop- 
ted by the New Hampshire Legislature. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court conrened, 
That we recognize the constitutional right of the 
several States of the Union to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction within their own limits, on the subject 
of domestic slavery. 


Be it forther resolved, That Congress cannot 
without a violation of the public faith abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, unless upon the 
request of the citizens of that District, and of the 
States by whom that territory was ceded to the 
General Government. 


Be it further Resolved, That as. the Union of 
the States can only be maintained by abstaining 
from all interference with the laws, domestic pol- 
icy, and peculiar interests of every other State the 
conduct of those who would coerce our fellow ci- 
tizens in other States into the abolition of slavery, 
by inflammatory appeals addressed to the fears of 
the masters and the passions of the slaves is in 
the highest degree censurable as tending to alien- 
ate one portion of our countrymen from another, 
and to introduce discord into our sister States, and 





the constitution was framed, and a due observance 
of which is necessary to the safety of the Union. 


‘Beit further Resolved, That we concur with 


the liberal, just and philanthropic views on this 
subject, contained in the Message of his Excellen- 
cy the Governor, of June last. * 


Be it further Resolved, That the Governor be 


requested to transmit a copy of. this, Report and 
Resolutions, to the Executive of each of the States 
of the Union, and to each of our Senators and 


Representatives in Congress, 





— 


A friend has sent us the subjoined specimen of 


southern feeling. How lamentable and how pitia- 


ble the delusion which prevails over the judgments 


of these men. And how sad to think, that among 


those who adopted this resolution, and thus sanc- 
tioned its sentiments, were probably many profes- 
sors of Christianity, and even some ministers of the 
gospel: 

Southern feeling—The following resolution 
was passed at an anti-abolition meeting in Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 

Resolved, That slavery as it exists with us, we 
deny to bean evil, and that we regard those who 
are now making war upon it,in any shape or un- 
der any pretext, as furious fanatics or knaves and 
hypocrites; and we hereby promise them, upon all 
oceasions which may put them in our power, ihe 
fate of the pirate, the incendiary, and the midnight 
assassin. 








FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A DESIRABLE Farm of 70 acres, 40 of which are in cultiva- 
tion, situated 8 miles from town, ina healthy and populous re- 
gion, having a new Brick HOUSE with 5 rooms, a cellar anda 
porch. Also a large Frame Barn, with Sheds, Cribs and Wagon 
houses, two never-failing Springs, a Creek, and an Orchard of 
choice g.2/'ed Fruit Trees, 


A Tract of 253 aczes of rich Bottos Land, with 70 acres in 


me... - 


The improved part is well fenced; the rest abounds with the best 
kinds of timber. 


A fertile Farm of 100 acres, 5 miles from town, upon a McAd- 
amised road, having 70 acres in culture, two Orchards, one of 
choice Pear, the other of grafted Apple Trees. Also a small 
Frame House, with 5 rooms, alarge frame Barn, a Stable, a Cider 
— and a Press. The location is cafenlated for a coantry 
seat. 


A pleasant residence, with 42 acres of good land, 4 meq front 
Cincinnati, situated upon a turnpike road. The improvemers 
consist ofa frame House, with 7 rooms, a cellar, and two porches. 

a frame Barn, a Carriage House, a Stable, a Vineyard, anda young 
a of 300 Trees, Apple, Pear, Cherry, and Plum of Choice 

nds. 

A desirable Country Seat, with 51 acres of Land,1 mile from 
town, having 30 acres in cultivation, a new frame House, built in 
cottage style, with 7 rooms, a cellar anda porch, a large Frame 
Barn. a Carriage House and other buildings. Also a Well, a 
Pump, several Springs, a good Garden well pailed, anda young 
Orchard of 75 apple, 30 peach, and 50 cherry trees. The Land 
is rich, well fenced and watered, and situated ina healthy and 
good neighborhood. 


A_ Farm of 62 acres, 9 miles, from town, upon the Winton road 
having 38 acres in cultivation, a small orchard,a well, a spring, 
a — a frame barn,and a brick house with 4 roomsand a 
cellar, ‘ 


A Farm of 492 acres, situated upon the Ohio, 45 miles from 
town, having 200 acres in cultivation, an orchard of 100 trees, 
a frame house, a frame barn, springs anda creek. One half of 
the — is rich bottom, the rest upland abounding in valuable 
timber. 


A Farm of 112 acres,5 miles from town, very neara McAd- 
amised road, with 60 acres in cultivation, a large orchard of apple 
and pear trees, a frame house, a barn, a well, and several springs, 
The land is good, and the neighborhood healthy. 


Fighty acres of land, 3 miles from town, having 40 acres chiefly 
ngrass, the restin timber. The land is fair quality, and has 
several building spots and excellent springs. 


Very many other rarms and country seats for sale. 


Eligib 
Houses, in various parts of the City, for sale. = 


‘ Citizens and Emi- 
grantsare invited to call for full infurmation, which will be given 
gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 


Capitalists can obtail 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage, or the 
best personal security, 


Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, I 
land, Scotland, and othe: parts of marepe, can oo the wih peda 
them in Cincinnati, as soun as the payment is advised by the Eu- 
ropean Bankers, 


English Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank of England notes 
bought and sold. 


Farmers and citizens wishing to dispose of their estates, wil} 
Incur no expense unless sales be effected. 


Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, 
Fourth st., East of Main, Cincinnati, 0. 








LONG & PATTESON’S 
CABINET & CHAIR WARE-ROOM, 


On Columbia street, East of Main. 





TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 


TRUMAN & SMITH, 


UBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, No 150 
Main, between fourth and fifth streets, Cincinnati, 
Have a constant supply of BOOKS in every departinent of Lit- 
erature and Science, at reduced prices. 
Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS AND 
STATIONARY, at wholesale or retail, are invited to ca!l before 
purchasing elsewhere. 


School Books, in every variety and quantity, at Eastern 
prices. 


Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., plain,and 
elegant, All the Biblical taries, in ¢ use, also a 
common variety of Hymn Books, 
Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, Biogra- 
phies, Memoirs, 





New Publications, on every subject of interest, regularly recei- 
ved, immediately after publication. 


Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, Writing 
aud Printing Paper, and Writisg Ink, Wafers, Sealing Wax, and 
every articleef STATIONARY. 


Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers Boards, Gold Leaf, 
and all other Binding Materials. 





A. KELLOGG, 


URNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street 
between Main and Walnut. 


——— --—- 





C. DONALDSON & CO. 


MPORTERS and Dealers in HARDWARE AND 
CUTLERY, in all its varieties, 
o. 18, Main street, 


CINCINNATI. 





OR SALE at the Depository of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 
F corner of Fifth. and Plumb streets, Cinciunati. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
Single copy 


t of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. Jay, Prof. Bush 
ae *Smnith—Containing Clarkson's History of 


the abolition of the Slave Trade. 75 
Lectures of George Thompson, with a full report of his 
discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 50 
A new edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised by the 
author, at the reduced price of ; KY 
Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, ornamented with a 
beautiful copperplate likeness. 37% 
Spirit of Ramnaly. 50 
Right and Wrong in Boston. r 
Slaves Friend, neatly bound. #4 
Godwin on Slavery. 621 
Paulding** “ 564 
Enemies to the Constitution Discovered, 561 
Songs of tne Free. ’ 
PAMPHLETS. Single one, 
Narrative of the late Riotous Proceedings the Lisrrty mm 
OF THE PRESss. 5 


a iA en —, Socleiy 12h 
hird Report of Am. A. ©. . 
Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing’ 8. ef 
Miss Grimke’s Appeal. Gi 
i Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837. 
Teoh aang of the proceedings of the Ohio Annual : 
ference, §c. 
10 A Per hundred 


tate Anti-Slavery Convention held 
P pg ys ally h And the first meeting of the N, Y. 


Socie! id at Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. — $8 00 

Debate, i ee qi oritionism in the Gen, conference of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12 2 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2 § 3, 18 
First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 8 00 
First. Annual Report of the New York Young Men’s 

Anti-Slavery Society. 6 e 
Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas, Marion. 4 3 
Immediate, not Gradual Emancipation, 6 +4 
Address to the Females of Ohio, by James A, Thome, 40 


ALSO, 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC for 
1837, at $4,00 per 100 





as a violation of that spirit of compromise in which 


ents @ ozd., 6} cents single 


rm tt 
culture, situated 17 miles from igWn, and near to ...c a! Camal. 
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